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How a New Era Began for Casualty-Surety 


WILLIAM 8. CRAWFORD 





; or » 

p> In 1899 The ‘S77 HAVE outlined here,” says 

the author, “‘some of the 
changes which I have observed 
over the years. The conclusions as 
to the causes of these changes are 
merely those which I have reached. 
They may be wrong, but as an un- 
appreciative husband once said, in 
speaking of his wife, ‘A poor thing, 


Ohio Under- 
writer of Cincin- 
nati (now The 
National Under- 
writer of Chicago) 


sent me on the but mine own. 





institutions. The 
total volume of 
premiums writ- 
ten by all com- 
panies in the en- 
tire country was 
about $20,000,000. 








road in Ohio to 
get data for a state insurance di- 
rectory. 1 met hundreds of local 
insurance agents and a few cas- 
ualty and surety general agents 
and talked with them about their 
business. Most of the casualty and 
surety companies were single-line 


The bulk of this 
was written in the larger cities, 
and chiefly by the general agents. 

Local agents as a rule were not 
much interested. Some repre- 
sented companies in which to 
place such accident, plate glass, 
boiler and employers’ liability bus- 
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iness as came to them. Rates in 
most classes except personal acci- 
dent were being cut. The large 
majority of local agents had noth- 
ing td do with the surety business. 

My real contact with the cas- 
ualty and surety business, how- 
ever, began about 1906 in Chicago 
when, as assistant to-C. M. Cart- 
wright of The National Under- 
writer, I was directed by him to 
give my attention largely to these 


branches. The premium volume of 


the country had grown to some- 
thing like $63,000,000 at that time, 
but the business was entering one 
of the worst periods in its history. 


In previous years a number of 


new companies had been organ- 
ized, and most of them had sought 
to get a foothold by cutting 
a little more deeply than 
which had the business on their 
books. Whatever conferences had 
existed had mostly broken up or 
moribund. Some com- 
panies had already failed and 
others would have done so if their 
assets and loss reserves had been 
accurately computed. 

The situation became so desper- 
ate that about 1907 the Insurance 
Commissioners put pres- 


rates 
those 


become 


strong 
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sure on the surety companies to 
get together and _ stabilize 
and escape the failures that would 
have caused great loss to the pub- 
lic. The surety companies organ- 
ized the Surety Association of 
America in 1908 and the Towner 
Rating Bureau in 1909, and the 


rates 
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Yesterday’ s forces brought progress 


fidelity and surety business entered 
a long period of prosperity. Some 
companies were too far 
however, before relief came and 
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failed within the next few years. 

Liability rates were demoralized. 
Losses were going up as juries re- 
turned larger verdicts and states 
were enacting laws abridging or 
destroying the common law de- 
fenses of employers. Eventually 
many leading liability companies 
got together and formed an organ- 
ization, which in time became 
the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters. 


A NEw Era BEGINS 

As I look back over that period, 
it seems to me that a new era in 
the casualty and surety business 
began about 1910. The states had 
begun to enact workmen’s com- 
pensation laws. Automobile lia- 
bility insurance was entering upon 
its tremendous growth. State regu- 
lation of rates had started in fire 
insurance and was to invade other 
fields. Surety companies began to 
enter the casualty field, and cas- 
ualty companies to write bonds. 
Fire companies started organizing 
casualty-surety running mates. 
Within a few years casualty com- 
panies which had specialized in 
writing liability insurance began 
developing other classes vigor- 
ously. A number of single-line 
companies became multiple-line. 

These changes had a marked 
effect upon the agents, although 
some of them may not have real- 
ized it at the time. Most of the 
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workmen’s compensation laws re- 
quired employers to insure the pay- 
ment of compensation. Local agents 
had to write this insurance for 
their customers who were employ- 
ers or take the chance of losing 
their entire accounts. Workmen’s 
compensation became very uncer- 
tain as to underwriting profit, and 
the companies which wrote it for 
their agents insisted upon getting 
other classes of business also. 

Some agents foresaw a big fu- 
ture in automobile insurance and 
went after it. Others were forced 
to take it up to keep their com- 
petitors from edging in on their 
present customers. 

Local agents generally did not 
like the business because 
they could not write the bonds 
but were required to get much 
detailed information for the com- 


surety 


panies and to exercise joint con- 
trol under fiduciary bonds. How- 
ever, surety business had become 
profitable, and companies wanted 
their agents to get it for them. 
Casualty and surety companies 
reported to the New York Insur- 
ance Department $84,000,000 in 
premiums in 1909. In 1914 this 
total had risen to $139,000,000. 
Five years later it was nearly 
$329,000,000, and in 1924, $540,- 
000,000. It went up to about 
$800,000,000 in the next five years. 
One factor worth mentioning 
in this growth is the part played 











HEN the chief means of reducing 

rates lay no longer in finding a 
cut-rate company but in reducing 
losses, the agent who by his own ef- 
forts or those of his company’s service 
men best showed the insured how to 
cut down losses, was recognized as the 
one of real value to that insured. 









by young men. Many middle-aged 
and elderly agents were too busy 
with their fire business to take on 
the extra work of developing cas- 
ualty and surety lines, so they 
hired young men to handle this 
department in their offices. Eager 
to make records, these young men 
studied, worked hard and built up 
such a volume of business that 
their employers found it advisable 
to make them partners or elect 
them officers and directors of their 
incorporated agencies. 

With more stable rates, many 


ee 
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of them under state regulation, 
and better rating methods, came 
increased opportunity for service. 

Capable servicing, especially in 
loss prevention, grew in impor- 
tance. 

The causes of the changes men- 
tioned were various. Among them 
were the improved social concepts 
which substituted workmen’s com- 
pensation for employers’ liability 
and later put strong pressure upon 
motorists to protect the public by 
insurance; the great growth in the 
number of motor vehicles; stabili- 
zation of insurance rates and re- 
finement of rating methods; growth 
of the multiple-line system; grad- 
ual breaking down of the old sys- 
tem of personal suretyship; and 
the vastly improved field supervi- 
sion by the insurance companies 
and the better education of agents. 


Aviation Advisory Committee Formed 


In recognition of the increasing use of the airplane and the growing de- 
mands for insurance coverage that may be anticipated, the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives has designated a permanent Aviation 
Advisory Committee to handle insurance matters affecting aviation in- 
terests. While insurance companies have been writing aviation coverages 
for many years, public interest has been tremendously stimulated by the 
wartime use of airplanes of all types and there is every indication that 
when peace returns the airplane will have a far larger part in civilian 


activities than ever before. 











@ Helping to Solve One of 
Today’s Major Problems 





Getting American Manpower to Work 





National Conservation Bureau, N.A.M., and the ODT 
Conduct Important Tri-State All-Day Meeting 





> CLosE to a thousand industrial 
plant executives, insurance com- 


pany engineers, and others con- 


cerned with the 
vital problem of 
getting Amer- 
ican manpower 
to work despite 
growing trans- 
portation short- 
ages, attended 
the first War- 
time Conference 
on Employee 
Transportation, 
held under the 
auspices of the 
ODT in New 
York recently. 
The Confer- 
ence, with New 
York, New Jer- 
sey, and Con- 
necticut being 
represented, was 


co-sponsored by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and the 
National Conservation Bureau, Ac- 
cident Prevention Division of the 





JOSEPH B. EASTMAN 
Director of the ODT 


Association of Casualty and Surety Col. 
state necessity for taking drastic steps in 


Executives. Eleven 





and national agencies cooperated. 
Prominent among the speakers 
were Joseph B. Eastman, Director 


of the ODT, and 
Col. Fredrick C. 
Horner, Chief 
of the Highway 
Division, Trans- 
portation Corps, 
Services of Sup- 
ply, the War 
Department. 
Mr. Eastman 
addressed the 
luncheon meet- 
ing of this first 
“all industry” 
transportation 
conference on 
the rubber, 
gasoline, and 
spare parts 
problems. He 
called upon 
management to 


take active leadership in helping 
to conserve and get maximum use 
from employee cars and public 
transit facilities. 

Horner also stressed the 
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order to avert a serious crisis in the 
near future. He emphasized the 
Army’s increasing concern over 
all.aspects of the transportation 
situation, and described steps the 
Army was taking to alleviate the 
situation and to aid war plants. 
Speakers emphasized that most 
of our private automobiles must be 


kept in service, as three-fourths of 


industrial workers travel to work 
by automobile; that for every 100 
women employed to replace 100 
men, 39 employee passenger cars 
are ‘‘lost,’’ that the gasoline, tire, 
and parts situations are desperate; 
and that public transit facilities 
are already over-burdened and can 
be expanded little, if any, in 1943. 

Following each of the three 
panel discussions, a question and 
answer session was held in which 
plant executives presented their 
own employee transportation prob- 
lems and were given the advice of 
the experts on such matters as 
keeping employee cars running, 
getting the plant facts on em- 
ployee transportation, and solving 
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a wide variety of special problems. 

The morning panels were con- 
ducted by Dr. Charles F. Phillips, 
Director, Automotive Supply Ra- 
tioning Division, OPA, and Har- 
old F. Hammond, Director of the 
Traffic and Transportation Divi- 
sion of the National Conservation 
Bureau. The afternoon panel was 
conducted by Hawley S. Simp- 
son, Research Engineer, American 
Transit Association. 

The Conference was arranged 
when the National Conservation 
Bureau and the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers agreed that 
such a session was the best way of 
informing management of the seri- 
ousness of the employee transpor- 
tation situation and of measures to 
be taken to avoid transportation 
breakdowns. Both agencies then 
took the idea to the ODT, which 
heartily approved. 

Overwhelming 
conference indicates that it doubt- 
less will be followed by other re- 


success of the 


gional and statewide conferences of 
a similar nature in the near future. 





While we do not wish to minimize the importance of automobile 


insurance, we should point out that the insurance companies, 
though able to repair your accordion-pleated fenders, are 


unable to serve your time in jail. 





Los Angeles police department 





Pan-American Highway, where new road crosses the Tropic of Cancer, 





south of Monterrey. Photo by Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway. 





Insurance in Mexico — 


Progress and Status of Various Lines 


V. R. 


> In MEeExIco, insurance is gov- 
erned very completely by the 
“Ley General de Instituciones de 
Seguros” and the “‘Ley sobre el 
Contrato de Seguro,” both passed 
in 1935. These were the laws which 
caused the withdrawal of Ameri- 
can, British and other foreign tar- 


iff companies at the instigation of 


the British Fire Offices Commit- 
tee. The F.O.C., has 


however, 





WILLEMSON 


since (in May, 1941) made a re- 
versal of its ruling in this regard. 
Insurance Law. Insurance law is 
capably administered by a Federal 
Government Insurance Department, 
which exercises control over the Mexi- 
can companies, collecting and exam- 
ining returns and checking effectively 
their operations by means of its in- 
spectors. 

When foreign companies, including 
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Lloyds, withdrew from Mexico some 
seven years ago, local capital assisted 
the larger general agencies in the crea- 
tion of local companies, which are now 
in most cases managed by executives 
who received their training with the 
American and British companies and 
seem competent as their counterparts 
elsewhere. 


Hazards of Quakes and Tornadoes. — 
As to whether the hazards of earth- 
quakes and tornadoes, which periodi- 
cally cause some damage in Mexico, 
are insured against to any degree, let 
me say that they are not extensively 
insured. If insured at all, it is against 
payment of the proper additional pre- 
miums. Fire insurance is influenced 
by the practical absence of wood con- 
struction and the predominant stone, 
brick and dry clay (adobe) buildings. 
Roofs are flat and there are no attics. 
This, coupled with the absence of 
heating apparatus, chimneys, as well 
as to a lesser extent, artificial lighting, 
has an important bearing on the haz- 
ards encountered. 

With the exception of Mexico City, 
few places maintain fire departments. 
Monterrey hasa small fire brigade with 
not very modern equipment but with 
ample water supply; Tampico and 
Torreon also maintain fire service but 
the water supply is not always good. 
The remaining towns have no very 
satisfactory protection, although in 
some cases, such as in Orizaba, the 
towns benefit from private fire depart- 
ments belonging to large industrial 
concerns in the vicinity. 

Automobile 


Automobile Insurance. 


April 


insurance is regulated by the Tariff 
Association which prescribes rates and 
conditions and classifies the risks. The 
manual was originally based on the 
one used by American companies in 
Puerto Rico* but through years of 
practical experience, this has been 
amended to suit local conditions. 





V. R. WILLEMSON 


. looks at Mexico through the eves of 
an insurance man 


Automobile insurance is not compul- 
sory and the volume is restricted as yet. 

Automobile business has not yet 
been much hampered by any gasoline 
or rubber restrictions and does not 
seem likely to be for some time at least, 
although there is a shortage of spare 
parts. Increasing absence of United 

~*See “Island Empire,” by William 
Munch, the story of insurance in Puerto 
Rico, in THE CasuALTy AND SURETY 
Journat for December, 1941, page 28. 
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States automobile tourists will have an 
influence on 1943 motor results. 

In the past such tourists, who are 
required to insure with Mexican com- 
panies during their sojourn there, have 
produced substantial premiums under 
very short term policies. There is some 
agitation for increased rates. This, 
however, is being resisted by the In- 
surance Department which, through 
the Tariff Association, has jurisdiction 
over such matters, on the grounds that 
the need for any such revision has 
not yet arisen. 


Marine Insurance. As regards ma- 
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rine insurance, Mexico has only a 
small mercantile marine and traffic 
is mostly coastwise. There are fishing 
fleets on both the Atlantic and Pacific 
sides. A point to be kept in mind in 
connection with marine insurance is 
the difficulty of effecting major re- 
pairs. Before the war, a considerable 
amount of insurance was effected on 
import and export merchandise across 
the oceans but this, naturally, has 
dropped off considerably. The marine 
business generally is not based on tariff 
rates. Theoretically it is subject to the 
local tariff association which, how- 
ever, leaves the members a free hand. 





Modern Mexico City is not without modern office buildings. The tall one shown here 
is the National Insurance Building. Photo by Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway. 
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. jem, he =e ay 
Outdoor drygoods shops. Here is shown the cloth market, near the Presi- 
dent’s Palace, Mexico City. Photo by Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway. 
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The high war insurance rates in 
Central American waters, and par- 
ticularly in the Gulf of Mexico where 
most of the country’s ship-borne trade 
flows, have caused substantial increases 
in premium volume and although ‘a 
number of total losses have occurred 
on tankers and other types of vessels, 
the companies are reported to have 
done well so far, with voyage or short 
term risks forming the bulk of the writ- 
ings. Rates are largely governed by the 
New York and London committees. 


Life Insurance. — An increasing 
amount of life insurance is being sold, 


and several well-known Mexican com- 
panies have recently thus extended 
their operations. It is an interesting 
psychological and perhaps natural 
fact that the Mexican companies in 
all branches are now more vigorous 
sellers of insurance than were the 
general agencies of foreign companies 
prior to 1936 when they withdrew. 
It is thought that of the some 20,- 
000,000 inhabitants, at most 2,000,000 
are potential customers for life insur- 
ances at present. 


General Structure. — The general 
structure of the insurance market re- 
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mains sound. There has been an ex- 
pansion of the actual total number of 
companies from about 20 to 30 due to 
a peculiar predilection of the older 
offices to establish subsidiaries in the 
provinces in order to secure a firm 
hold on local business. 

Interest in Mexican insurance has 
of late been evinced by American and 
British companies, some of which have 
studied the possibility of re-entering 
the country for direct operations. At 
the time of writing, none of these had 
so far found this feasible and there 
seems no doubt that there is still em- 
phatically no disposition on the part 
of Mexicans, both companies and 
government officials, to facilitate com- 
petition from outside sources. 

Recent Progress. — Insurance condi- 
tions in Mexico continued to be fa- 
vorable throughout 1942, especially 
in the fire section which produced ex- 
cellent loss ratios for the majority of 
companies. Rates remain stable and 
are closely supervised by the Mexican 
Tariff Association of which all com- 
panies compulsorily are members and 
which to all intents and purposes has 
force of law. 

No changes have been made in the 
standard fire policy form and supple- 
mental coverage is still not extensively 
sold. There is, as elsewhere, some tend- 
ency to rebating and to resort to vari- 
ous forms of agency remuneration 
other than straight commissions which 
are regulated by the Tariff Associa- 
tion. The Mexican companies after 
some hesitation decided wisely not to 
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write war risk on land, which is not yet 
insured by anybody. 

One friendly criticism which might 
perhaps be levelled from this distance: 
there is a tendency for the individual 
companies to write large amounts on 
individual risks. This in turn is due to 
an absence of the elsewhere-so-ubiqui- 
tous insurance broker who in Canada 
and the United States performs the 
tacitly accepted and indeed most val- 
uable task of distributing just such 
large risks among the companies. 

Reinsurance. — Mexican insurance 
law prescribes that one-half of every 
company’s surplus reinsurance must 
be reinsured locally; the balance may 
be placed abroad. Local companies 
therefore practice an extensive recip- 
rocal reinsurance exchange. 

The country as a whole is under- 
insured, but there appears little dis- 
position on the part of Mexican insur- 
ance interests to re-open to foreign 
enterprise the door which was closed 
in 1935. There is, however, a genu- 
ine interest in insurance matters and 
while no encouragement is offered to 
foreign companies to enter or re-enter 
for direct business, a tendency exists 
to explore and encourage reciprocal 
reinsurance within the western hemi- 
sphere. 

Politically and economically, the 
country is enjoying considerable sta- 
bility, and financial agreements re- 
cently entered into with the United 
States have further stabilized the cur- 
rency and produced funds for road 
and industrial construction. 





—— 


If all the i killed by 
accidents in 1942 were to 
march up Fifth Avenue six 
abreast, it is estimated that 
it would take them nearly nine 
hours to pass any given point. 
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@ Give Heed to This Fertile Market 





New Prospects—and New Reasons— 
for Sale of Fidelity Coverage 





War Conditions Have Changed the Picture Considerably 
— and on the Whole Changed It Favorably 





D. E. GORTON 


> One of the most serious prob- 
lems facing both agents and com- 
panies today is the possible de- 
crease in certain lines of business. 
We cannot afford to remain idle 
under such a condition 


Now, let us devote a moment or 
two to seeing what effect the war 
has had on the prospects of devel- 
oping new lines of fidelity business. 
Let us now analyze the situation. 


NEw PROSPECTS 





but must look about us 
for opportunities to de- 
velop new business and 
new lines and thereby 
reduce or offset any pos- 
sible loss in the volume. 

To a large extent, the 
average agent has con- 
centrated on the more 


NEW PROSPECTS 
War Plants 
Curtailing Firms 
Booming Firms 
Small-Town Firms 


NEW NEEDS 


Less Frequent Audits 
Tax Burdens 
Tax Deductions 
Rate Advantages 


1. Wer Firasts.:— 
First, let us consider the 
war plants, not necessar- 
ily the shipyards or the 
large airplane manufac- 
turing concerns, but the 
many thousands of 
smaller concerns every- 
where which have con- 





popular lines of cover- 
age and sadly neglected 
other equally important and prof- 
itable lines such as fidelity bonds. 
A few years ago, a national survey 
indicated that less than 20% of the 
business houses of this country car- 
ried bonds on their employees. Al- 
most all of those concerns carry 


automobile insurance and fire in- 


surance. This condition would in- 
dicate that the fidelity field has 
been overlooked or neglected and 
should be a fertile one today. 





verted their plants to war 

work and increased production. 
These plants have tremendously 
increased the number of their em- 
ployees. They are handling more 
money, more material and more 
employees than ever before in 
their history. It is most difficult for 
their accountants and for their 
stock clerks to keep pace with this 
expansion, and this situation makes 
it easier for a dishonest employee 
or several of them to operate. No 
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longer can the necessary time be 
taken carefully to check the past 
record of new émployees. 

Such concerns really need fidel- 
ity coverage. They need the broad 
form of blanket bonds with auto- 
matic coverage on all new em- 
ployees. They also should have the 
benefit of the investigation con- 
ducted by the bonding companies 
on all bonded employees. This 
is the type of concern that should 
be an excellent prospect: today. 

2. Firms That Have Suffered. — 
Many other concerns have been 
adversely affected by war condi- 
tions. They have had to curtail 
their activities in order to ride 
through the storm. A substantial 
fidelity loss could prove ruinous to 
many such concerns unless they 
carry adequate fidelity coverage. 

3. Booming Non-War Businesses. 
— Still other concerns not neces- 
sarily engaged in war work are 
nevertheless continuing to do a 
goodly volume of business, and in 
some cases their business has been 
greatly increased. I am speaking 
now of the mercantile stores, 
hotels, restaurants and other en- 
terprises of that nature. 

These concerns are faced with 
an employment problem. They 
have lost many of their employees 
to the draft and to the defense 
plants and are today faced with 
the necessity of employing almost 
anyone who applies for a position. 





As a result, they are picking up 
many transients, floaters and ne’er- 
do-wells, many of whom would 
not dare to apply to a defense 
plant for a position because of 
their past records. Surety com- 
panies are already suffering a 
great many losses on account of 














D. E. GORTON 


Suggests how to maintain sales levels 


this condition, and we even find 
cases where some of the employees 
started-to steal the very day they 
went to work. 

4. Small-Town Firms. — In the 
small towns, we have always found 
it somewhat difficult to sell fidelity 
bonds because the employers al- 
ways Claim they have known their 
employees most of their lives, and 
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they close their minds against any 
and all arguments in favor of 
fidelity bonds. The draft and the 
defense plants have also affected 
this type of employer and he is now 
hiring and relying on strangers. 
All such concerns should be ideal 
prospects for fidelity coverage now. 


New REASONS 

1. Less Frequent Audits. Pres- 
ent-day business conditions have 
also produced new arguments in 
behalf of this type of coverage. 
Most well-managed firms have al- 
ways had their books audited at 
least once a year, with partial 
checks being made quarterly or 
semiannually between the regular 
audits. Our certified public ac- 
countants today are swamped 
with work and as a result, audits 
are going to be still more infre- 
quent and embezzlement losses 
both more frequent and larger. 

2. Tax Burdens. — I am sure we 
all fully realize that our income 
taxes have been increased tre- 
mendously and that the tax base 
has been so broadened that almost 
every wage earner now has to 
pay income taxes. In addition to 
the increased taxes, many concerns 
make it compulsory for employees 
to invest 10% of their income in 
government bonds, and effective 
the first of this year the employer 
withholds 5% of salaries to take 
care of the Victory tax. 


Living costs have greatly in- 
creased and the white collar 
worker, particularly, is going to 
find it difficult to make ends meet 
under such conditions. A great 
many people in all income tax 
brackets have not saved the money 
necessary to pay their taxes and 
we are going to find that a great 
many of them are going to use 
their employers’ funds when Uncle 
Sam puts on the pressure, but 
in most cases the employer is not 
going to know it until it is too late. 

3. Tax Deductions. — Many con- 
cerns, due to defense work and 
business conditions, are making 
excellent profits and are in the 
higher income tax brackets. Some 
of them will have to pay 50 to 75% 
or more of their profits to the gov- 
ernment. The premiums on fidel- 
ity bonds are recognized as a 
legitimate expense and the actual 
cost of fidelity bonds to this type of 
employer is much less than ordi- 
narily would be the case, because 
a large portion of the premium 
comes out of the money that would 
ordinarily go to the government in 
income taxes. 

4. Rate Advantages. —'The bond- 
ing companies have in the past 
three years greatly reduced the 
blanket bond rates and_ these 
rates, at the present time, are at 
the lowest point in history. During 
the same period, our bonds have 
been greatly simplified and the 





protection broadened 


coverages are much more attrac- 


tive than heretofore. 


blanket bonds, particularly, are 
very concise; they state the cover- 
age clearly and have 


few limitations. 


and the 


The new 


relatively 
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All of these things indicate that 
there has never been a more op- 
portune time to develop this line. 

But you must study the fidelity 
lines religiously until you are able 
to discuss them as confidently as 


you do the various other lines. 


te 


Selling Safety to the War Workers 


Case No. 1 
Se teeeeeeeeaeaeananeae 

An “obstinate old timer” 
refused to use guards on his 
machines, which he suc- 
cessfully and safely oper- 
ated for 27 years. His ex- 
ample was a poor one in a 
rapidly expanding war plant 
where th: management 
was trying to enforce a 
well-planned safety pro- 
gram. 

In order to make him a 
little more safety-conscious, 
it was decided that he 
would escort all injured 
workers to the first-aid 
room. He soon got so sick 
of the sight of blood that 
he became very safety- 
conscious and is now a good 
example to all the others. 


Case No. 2 

see epeeeeeeeeeaneaene 
In a large manufactur- 

ing plant an elderly female 

worker refused to use rea- 





sonable safe practices in 
the operation of the ma- 
chine. All appeals to her 
failed. She always replied 
staunchly, “I’ve done it 
this way for 37 years and I 
am not going to stop now.” 

The safety engineer, be- 
ing a bit of a psychologist, 
told her that her position 
and length of service were 
looked up to by the younger 
help. This seemed to ap- 
peal to her ego or pride 
and she now is the best 
safety saleswoman in the 
entire department. 


Case No. 3 
eseeeeeeeeeeeeeanen 
In the grinding depart- 
ment of a large New Eng- 
land foundry producing 
lightweight castings for the 
war effort, a few workers 
constantly refused to wear 
goggles in spite of all pres- 
sure from the safety divi- 
sion, foreman and manage- 





ment. The safety engineer 
succeeded in obtaining a 
large number of glass eyes. 
He went up to one man in 
question and said, ‘“Let me 
look at your eyes. I want to 
measure them, for you will 
soon be needing a new 
one.” 

This worked effectively 
on all except one worker. 
When he was told to take 
one of the eyes home and 
let his wife see if she liked 
the match, he said, “It 
won’t do no good. The old 
woman’s color blind.” 

The safety engineer, how- 
ever, took the glass eye and 
with some adhesive mounted 
it on the rear of the work- 
er’s bench. In three days 
the worker came to the 
foreman and said, ‘‘Would 
you take that damn thing 
away, it’s always looking at 
me?’’ The safety engineer 
agreed, if the workman 
would wear his goggles. He 
now does. 





@ What I Would Do — 


If I Were an Agent 





“For 17 Years P’ve Lived with and Loved Insurance. 
Pve Loved It Because I Believe in It and I 
Believe in It Because I’ve Seen It Work?’ 





MARY JANE SERTEL 


> Ir I WERE an insurance agent 
there’s one badly neglected insur- 
ance orphan that I’d adopt and 
develop into a husky, growing 


This is not in any way cheating 
the Government; it is a deduction 
allowable by law and encouraged 
by legislation. It is an honest, sane 


sales medium. This 
neglected orphan is 
that of the income 
tax deduction angle, 
one of today’s great- 
est selling points. 

If I were an 
agent, I’d dwell and 
dwell and dwell upon 
the fact that insur- 
ance premiums on 





My husband, says the au- 
thor, rarely misses an 
ihsurance convention, 
whether it be an annual, 
mid-year or state. He in- 
sists the reason he attends 
is that he “learns much 
from other agents.” Not 
being an agent, being only 
an agent's wife, I dare not 
contradict him, but I have 
yet to learn why he can ab- 
sorb more at such a con- 
vention if I remain away! 


and legal method of 
saving the assured’s 
money, at the same 
time protecting his 
property against 
money loss and de- 
layed production 
and against possi- 
ble suits by persons 
injured by, or in the 
operation of, as- 





all business risks are 





sured’s equipment 





deductible from in- 

come tax. I would contact every 
businessman in my community, all 
my clients and prospective clients, 
every person who owns, operates 
or controls business equipment and 
properties and emphasize that only 
a small portion of the premium 
is spent by the assured on business 
risks, much of the premium being 
saved in income tax deduction. 


and possessions. It 

is possible that many assureds al- 
ready know of, and take advan- 
tage of this deduction, but if I 
were an agent I should make it 
my personal and immediate busi- 
ness to be sure that every one of my 
clients knew of this angle, and I 
should also use it as an approach 
to many of my prospective clients. 
If I were an agent, I would 














remind every businessman in my 
community that premiums on au- 
tomobile, marine, safe burglary, 
rental property, and all other busi- 
ness property and equipment used 


or occupied in the operation of 


business are income tax deducti- 
bles, and I’d do it now. 

If I were an insurance agent, I 
but then, you see I’m 
not an agent. I’m only an agent’s 
wife. Seventeen years ago I mar- 
ried insurance agent Lino L. Ser- 
tel, of Miami, Florida. For seven- 
teen years I’ve lived with, listened 
to and loved insurance. I’ve loved 
it because I believe in it. I believe 


would 


in it because I’ve seen it work. I 
know it does work. I’ve seen homes 
and businesses wrecked because of 
the lack of insurance, or because 
of the lack of the proper coverage. 
And so, believing in insurance, 
when I learned that Agent Sertel 
had been extended the privilege of 
again contributing an article to 
THE CASUALTY AND SURETY JOUR- 
NAL, * I thought it would be some- 
what of a lark for me to set forth all 
the thoughts I’ve had for years on 
what I’d do if I myself were an 
insurance agent. 

And now comes the admission of 
defeat. I’ve thought and thought. 
I’ve reviewed every activity, method 
and practice in service and in sales 

*For Mr. Sertel’s first article in the 
JournaL, see “Attractive Nuisance,” 
June-July, 1941, page 3. 
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April 


settlement of losses em- 
by the Sertel-Reducka 
Agency as | have observed that 
agency in action since its incep- 
tion, and séz/ I find that I haven’t 
conceived even 
sales or service angle that they 
haven’t been practicing each day. 


and in 
ployed 


one single new 

















MARY JANE SERTEI 


Tells of “‘a neglected orphan of the insurance 
business” 


Yes, the income tax deductible 
insurance premium angle — Ser- 
tel-Reducka stress that advantage 
to the utmost. I only borrowed 
their idea like it so 
much, and I used it as a lead for 
this article because I believe it to 
be one of the best selling points for 


because [| 
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insurance agents today. No, I’ve 
found no new ideas which I would 
practice if I were an agent. 

And so—this article, which 
was to have been The Great Amer- 
ican Revolutionizer in Insurance 
Agents’ Methods, has devolved it- 
self merely into a review of the 
activities of my husband’s agency, 
particularly as relates to their 
keeping abreast of the constantly 


changing needs and revisions of 


coverage due to the war-time con- 
ditions of businesses and homes. 
As all members of the insurance 
profession know, the agent today 
must be more alert than ever be- 
fore if he is to serve his community 
faithfully and wisely. The War 
Manpower Commission may not 
classify insurance as “‘war produc- 
tion,’ but without insurance war 
production would lose a great deal 
of its efficiency, speed and money 
power. And that is why the agent 
today is in a powerful position to 
serve his country on the produc- 
tion front; to make it his personal 
business to see to it that war pro- 


duction and all other phases of 


American life lose as little as possi- 
ble in delays and money losses. 
This can be done only if such prop- 
erties and such hazards are ade- 
quately and properly covered. 


Be ALERT TO CHANGES 


For instance, the alert agent 


should know in advance that a 
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local automobile factory is being 
converted into a munitions fac- 
tory, or that the production of 
airplane parts is replacing the 
manufacture of garden tools in 
another factory. These changes 
necessitate a complete survey of 
the insurance policies and bonds 
previously in effect, with cancella- 
tions of policies no longer needed 
and the writing of coverages vital 
to the particular hazards of the 
new industry. 

When a change of residence or 
business is made, it is the agent’s 
business and his duty to keep him- 
self advised of those changes, and 
to lose no time in acquainting his 
assured, or prospective assured, 
with the fact that he is standing by, 
ready to analyze the changed in- 
surance and bond needs. Inciden- 
tally, the alert agent also will 
recognize in this service an excel- 
lent opportunity to secure expira- 
tion dates. 

There can be no 40- or 48-hour 
week for the successful insurance 
agent. I like the large framed slo- 
gan which for years has hung over 
the double desk occupied by the 
partners in our agency, which 
reads: ‘‘A man who ts willing to work 
eight hours a day can make a living, but 
he must work nine or more to make a 
profit.’ These two partners have 
lived by that slogan. They do not 
count the hours. When there is 
work to be done, they do it. All 
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personal plans must bow to the 
time needs connetted with the 
agency. That this program pays 
actual dividends in increased busi- 
ness and good will is evidenced by 
the fact that at this very moment 
of writing the agency is enlarging 
its office space and personnel for 
the fourth time since it was started 
eleven years ago. 

An insurance agent in Greater 
Miami must be equipped with a 
tremendous amount of diversified 
insurance information. He cannot 
be a “‘specialist”’ in any one line or 
in only a small number of lines. 
Since the area is not an industrial 
center, the majority of risks here 
are fairly small as compared with 
industria! cities, which necessitates 
the agent’s contacting numerous 
smaller prospects, each with va- 
ried insurance problems, rates and 
questions. An alert agent must 
spend hours unlimited: in studying 
new and changing coverages and 
rates, not only in order to service 
properly his present clients, but in 





April 


anticipation of questions and prob- 
lems of prospective clients. Here 
this problem of study is solved by 
burning the midnight oil and by 
the partners being accompanied 
on every plane, train and vaca- 
tion trip with a rate manual or 
some comprehensive volume cal- 
culated to increase their bond and 
insurance knowledge. 


BELIEVERS IN ADVERTISING 

We here are great believers in 
judicious and constant advertis- 
ing, using as mediums outdoor 
sign boards, book matches, pencils, 
blotters, mirror paper-weights, of- 
fice diaries, calendars and direct 
mail. The most expensive, but at 
the same time most effective and 
profitable advertising medium, is 
the house organ, formerly known 
as the “Everyday Hazard,” but 
recently re-christened the ‘‘S- 
Reporter.” * This small printed 

*For description of this outstanding 
publication, see the JourNnaAL for No- 
vember, 1942, page 40. — Eb. 








Health -Advisory 


Council Organized 


To project and carry out a broad program looking to health conservation 
as One of the most important factors in winning the war, a National 
Health Advisory Council has beeri organized by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. The plan aims to raise the nation’s health 
levels. Once established, it is hoped these can be maintained after the war 
is won, as a means of continuing improvement of the national welfare. 
The Association of Casualty and Surety Executives is represented on the 


Council by J. Dewey Dorsett, Manager of the. Casualty Department. 
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newspaper is mailed periodically 
to thousands of clients, home own- 
ers, businessmen and friends. It 
contains one page of jokes using 
the names of local people; many 
short, informally written articles 
on timely insurance or new forms 
of coverages; pictures showing the 
actual amount of premium saved 
on various risks by their expert 
rate engineer, and a page of in- 
formal social chatter titled ‘“‘We 
Do a Winchell,” which chronicles 
the activities of Miamians and 
winter residents. ‘This house organ 
has received much favorable com- 
ment from clients, insurance pub- 
lications and even from other 
agents, and has been the direct 
means of securing many new ac- 
counts for the agency. 

Through the columns of the S- 
Reporter, timely bond and insur- 
ance messages may be conveyed 
simultaneously to our 25,000 pros- 
pective buyers. For instance, a 
recent issue stressed particularly 
the importance of immediate sur- 
veys of insurance policies, due to 
the changing conditions brought 
about by the war. Emphasis also 
was placed on the importance to- 
day of fidelity bonds because of 
the labor shortage and the quick 
turnover of temporary employees. 

The S-Reporter informs its 
readers that it is published “In the 
interest of better business and per- 
sonal relationship between those 
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whom we strive faithfully to serve 
and ourselves;” that the subscrip- 
tion rates are “Your good will’’; 
that “‘Comments and criticism will 
be very gratefully received, partic- 
ularly if they are favorable’; and 
that Sertel-Reducka Incorporated 
believe that ‘“‘Business goes where 
it is invited and abides where it is 
well-treated.”’ 


ComMuUNITY SERVICE 
While Lino Sertel and Ted Re- 
ducka certainly do not engage in 
community activities for the pur- 
pose of making or maintaining 
business contacts, they have found 
through the years that this partici- 
pation has increased their circle of 
friends and acquaintances, and 
that many of these people, when 
they think of bonds and insurance, 
think of, and consult this agency. 
Both partners are intensely inter- 
ested in any organization or move- 
ment that is for the good of the 
community and its individuals, 
and many hours and dollars are 
devoted to community activities 

and projects. For example: 


Lino Sertel has served continuously 
for eleven years as Treasurer and a 
member of the Executive Committee 
of the Miami Builders Exchange. He 
is Chairman of the Convention Com- 
mittee of the Miami Chamber of 
Commerce. He was for two years 
Chairman of the Publicity Committee 
for the Dade County Community 
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Chest, now known as the War Chest; 
has served four years as Director and 


Secretary of the Dade County Chapter 


of the American Red Cross; and is 
Chairman of the Rates and Forms 
Committee of the Greater Miami In- 
surance Board. He is District Air Raid 
Warden having charge of the entire 
downtown Miami area, in connection 
with which he has completed first aid, 
gas, and bomb studies and the dozens 
of other vital studies in connection 
with this responsible duty. Mr. Sertel 
is also a Director of the Miami Indus- 
trial Bank; is a charter member of the 
Miami Civitan Club, which he served 
as First Vice-president; a charter 
member of the Miami Advertising 


Club, having served as Chairman of 


its Better Business Committee. He is 
a member of the Greater Miami Air- 
port Association, a 32nd degree Mason 
and Shriner, a member of the Officers 
and Civilians Club, the Miami Of- 
ficers Club, the Rod and Reel Club, 
the exclusive Surf Club at Miami 
Beach and the Westchester Country 
Club at Rye, N. Y. He is a member 
of the Coral Gables Congregational 
Church, where he served for eight 
years as a Trustee, and as Chairman 
of the Board for over four years. 

Mr. Reducka, the other partner, is 
a member of the Coral Gables Cham- 
ber of Commerce, a member and Di- 
rector of the Miami Lion’s Club, a 
member of the Coral Gables Congre- 
gational Church, President of the 
South Miami Riding Club, a member 
of the exclusive Coral Gables Century 
Club; a Director of the Greater Miami 
Insurance Board and a 
the Insurance Agents Finance Com- 


Director of 


pany. Mr. Reducka’s hobbies are fish- 
ing and horse-back riding, but like his 
partner, he gets little time for his 
hobbies. 


And so, this sums up the history 
of two young men who started an 
insurance agency back in the dark 
ages of the depression with prac- 
tically no assets except their firm 
belief in the future of America and 
Greater Miami, their belief in 
their own ability and their knowl- 
edge of the business in which they 
were engaging. Constantly these 
two alert agents are evolving new 
methods for promoting efficiency 
in their own organization and for 
serving their community. There 
are mdny interesting phases in the 
life and growth of their agency 
which they have inaugurated and 
perfected, and which have resulted 
in Sertel-Reducka Incorporated 
becoming what it is today (I must 
modestly admit), one of the largest 
insurance agencies in the Greater 
Miami area. 

I wish space permitted going 
into all of the various phases; for 
instance, their important “‘never- 
break” rule of accepting news of 
an msurance or bond loss with the 
same graciousness and courtesy 
with which they accept the pre- 
mium. To me that is terrifically 
important and if I were an agent 

but alas! I’m only 


AN AGENT’sS WIFE. 


Whitney Honored by Associates 





Consulting Director of National Conservation Bureau 
Retires from Active Service. Receives Several Gifts 
at Testimonial Luncheon at Bankers Club 





> Albert W. Whitney, prominent in 
insurance for more than a third of a 
century and a pioneer organizer in the 
field of accident prevention, was given 
a testimonial 


the Massachusetts Bonding and Insur- 
ance Company, presided in his capac- 
ity as chairman of the Advisory Com- 
of the National Conservation 

Bureau. Other 


mittee 





luncheon at the 
Bankers Club of 
America recently 
upon his retire- 
ment as consult- 
ing director of the 
National Conser- 
vation Bureau. 
Nearly 100 
leaders in insur- 
ance, safety and 
education at- 
tended. Among 
the organizations 
represented were: 
New York Uni- 
versity, Colum- 
bia University, 
National Bureau 
of Casualty and 


Surety Underwriters, National Safety 


Council, Greater New York Safety 
Council, Center for Safety Education, 
Automotive Safety Foundation, Amer- 
ican Transit Association, American 
Standards Association, Compensation 
Insurance Rating Board, and E. I. 
du Pont Company. 


Wallace J. Falvey, vice president of 
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speakers were 
Frank A. Chris- 
tensen, president 
of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty 
Surety 
and 
executive vice 
president of the 
Fidelity and Cas- 
ualty Company 
of New York; 
C. W. Fairchild, 


manager 


and 
Executives 





general 
of the Associa- 
tion; Gustav F. 
Michelbacher, 
vice president of 
the Great Ameri- 
can Indemnity 
Company; Dr. Paul G. Agnew, secre- 
tary of the American Standards Asso- 
ciation; William Leslie, general man- 
ager of the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters; Dr. C. H. 
Watson, representing the National 
Safety Council and Julien H. Harvey, 
managing director of the National 
Conservation Bureau. 








Along the Conservation Front 








Harotp R. Danrorp, former Direc- 
tor of Health, Physical Education and 
Safety Education at Connecticut State 
Teachers College, Danbury, Connecti- 
cut, has been appointed Director of the 
Education Division of the National Con- 


servation Bureau of the Association of 


Casualty and Surety Executives. This 
Conservation Bureau post was formerly 
held by Kenneth N. Beadle, recently 
commissioned a Captain in the Army 
and assigned to the Motor Transport 
Training Replacement Center, Camp 
Lee, Virginia. 

Mr. Danford’s academic and admin- 
istrative background admirably fit him 
to direct the work of the Conservation 
Bureau’s Education Division. He holds 
degrees of Bachelor of Science in Educa- 
tion from Ohio University and Master 
of Education from Boston University. 
He is a native of Ohio and taught for 
several years in Ohio, Maine and Massa- 
chusetts public schools. He is the author 
of a number of articles which have ap- 
pearedinthevarious educational journals. 
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Harovp F. Hammonp, Director of the 
Bureau’s Traffic and Transportation 
Division, was one of five transportation 
authorities comprising the technical sub- 
committee which formulated the new 
ODT traffic standards. 

The new policy includes the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary traffic signals, opera- 
tion of stop-go lights as flashing signals, 
shortening signal cycles, readjustment 
of the “‘green” signal period, re-timing 
of signals, coordination of progressive 
signal operation, more effective use of 
traffic police, improved police control, 
elimination of unnecessary stop signs, 
revision of traffic regulations, establish- 
ment of war transportation routes and 
effective use and conservation of traffic 
control equipment. 

The National Conservation Bureau 
is one of the national organizations 
which at the request of Joseph Eastman, 
Director of the ODT, are preparing a 
helpful pamphlet containing suggested 
procedures for carrying out effectively 
the ODT’s traffic control objectives. 


@ Second in a Series of Three Articles 


Handling the Approach 





General Factors to Be Considered . . . Suggested Answers 
to Four Objections Commonly Encountered 





RUSSELL LINDSEY 


p> INsuRANCE is sold by personal 
interviews; nothing else will take 
their place. Advertising or mailing 
can only prepare for personal sales. 
It is necessary to see the people. 


APPROACH 

In striving for an interview, it is 
important that you handle the 
approach to the best of your abil- 
ity. If you start with a statement 
such as, ‘“‘You wouldn’t like to 
buy any insurance today, would 
you?” you are not apt to get very 
far with that man unless he is in 
dire need of insurance. 

Each prospect you have is dif- 
ferent, and you should make your 
approach personal. Talk about 
the things that interest him. Try to 
put your prospect at ease and try 
to relieve his fear that you are 
there just to take some of his 
money. It is important to know 
everything you can about your in- 
sured and to keep him in a recep- 
tive frame of mind throughout the 
interview. 

Your idea should be presented 
in simple language because the in- 


surance buying public neither has 
a conception of nor is interested in 
the technical vocabulary of the 
insurance business. While your 
whole presentation depends upon 
the type of approach which you 
use, it is always a good rule to 
be concise. Don’t permit yourself 
to get into an argument with your 
prospect because, while you may 
win the argument, you will proba- 
bly lose the sale. Don’t do all the 
talking. Only by permitting the 
prospect to air his ideas can you 
get some notion of how the inter- 
view is going so that you can direct 
your emphasis accordingly. 

It is important to watch the 
reaction of your prospect and be 
ready to answer any questions. It 
is often hard to determine whether 
or not you are making an impres- 
sion on him. One prospect will sit 
and look at you and say nothing 
and another will give you every 
reason in the world why he can’t 
buy or will offer objections to the 
coverage. Most of the objections 
offered can easily be overcome by 
proper handling. They will, in- 
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deed, often help you because they 
show that the prospect is inter- 
ested and will give you an indica- 
tion of his reaction so that you can 
direct the course of your sales talk 
accordingly. Some of the objec- 
tions you may run into will un- 
doubtedly be as follows: 

1. “I already have insurance to cover 
me.’ Such an objection gives you an 
opportunity to ease the pressure by 
congratulating your prospect on his 
foresight in having secured protection. 
You should not give up at this, but 
diplomatically ask to be allowed to 
check his policy to see if it is written 
correctly and most economically. You 
may find an error that will enable you 
to get the prospect to give you this 
business. 

2. “It costs too much.’ “Too much” 
is always comparative. You may break 
down the premium to a cost per day 
basis and compare it with the cost of 
something which the prospect 
buys. Many policies would cost as 
little as 20 cents a day, the cost of a 
package of cigarettes. 

3. “I can get it cheaper.” 
good answer often given: ““‘When you 


else 


Here’s a 


buy on. price you can never be sure. 
It’s unwise to pay too much but it is 
worse to pay too little. When you pay 
too much, you lose a little money, 
that’s all. But when you pay too little 
you may lose everything, because the 
thing you have bought is incapable of 
doing the thing it was bought to do. 
The law of business balance prohibits 
paying a little and getting a lot. It 
can’t be done. 

“If you deal with the lowest bidder 
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it is well to add something for the risk 
you run and if you do that you will 
have enough to buy quality. That is a 
painful and costly truth for many, but 
a well-established truth nevertheless 
and one especially important in the 
purchase of insurance. There is noth- 
ing more futile nor worthless than in- 
surance which fails of its purpose, often 














RUSSELL LINDSEY 


Objections against are reasons for 


with tragic results. Insurance which 
fails of its purpose is costly, no matter 
how cheap its purchase price. 

“When you compare prices, you 
must also, in justice to yourself, com- 
pare qualities. When you select lower- 
priced insurance in preference to that 
which would cost more, you assume 
equal quality, that the lower-priced 
insurance is sure to do as much for 
you as the higher-priced insurance. 
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But will it do so? Js the lower priced 
policy as liberal in its terms? Does the 
lower-priced company offer equally 
reliable financial backing to its con- 
tracts? Unless you are sure of affirma- 
tive answers to these questions, by se- 
lecting the lower-cost insurance you 
may /ose hundreds, perhaps thousands 
of times as much as the ‘saving’ in cost. 

“Unless there is no doubt as to equal 
quality, if you buy on price, you bet a 
large amount of money (what you 
might lose) against a trifling sum 
(what you apparently ‘save’).” 

4. “My hazard is not very great.” In 
answer to this, you can show him that 
his rate contemplates his hazard. If 
it is a good risk, the rate will be low. 


There may be other objections, 
but they can be easily overcome, if 
you are prepared. 

In calling on a prospect, it is usu- 
ally a good idea to go alone. This 
will help you in two ways. In the 
first place, your prospect will open 
up more to you than he|would if you 
brought someone else along, especi- 
ally an out-of-town man. In the 
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second place, if you have to have a 
field man with you every time you 
call on a prospect, he is apt to get 
feeling that you cannot handle his 
business without help, and he will 
lose confidence in you. In some 
cases, a field man ¢an help you, 
but it’s up to you to decide when 
he can and when he cannot. 

It is wise to make a note of the 
results of your interview so that 
you will know what you have dis- 
cussed with the and 
when. It is especially important to 
remember to call back if you have 
agreed to do so. 

As I have said before, most of 
your business comes from the per- 
sonal interview and it must be 
handled with care. Always be 
honest with your prospect and tell 
the truth convincingly. Sell insur- 
ance protection and not policies. 


prospect 


See also “Cold Canvass — Contacts 

Clients,”’ by the same author, in THE 
CasuALTy AND SuRETY JOURNAL for 
March, 1943, page 23. 
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From the radio: “‘I’ve had this car for years and never had a wreck.” 
*“You mean you’ve had this wreck for years and never had a car.” 
How did they discover the bank bandit? 
Oh, I hear that one of the tellers told! 
Nowadays, says Herb Shriner, when 
man bites dog it isn’t news, it’s lunch. 














HON. GREGG L. NEEL 
PENNS YLVANIA 


New Insurance Commissioner of Pennsylvania is Gregg L. Neel. 
Mr. Neel entered the real estate and insurance business shortly 
after graduation in 1912 from Waynesburg College (where he was 
also the recipient of the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws) and has 
been associated in that field ever since. Twenty-five years ago he 
moved to Pittsburgh, opening offices in the Farmers Bank Build- 
ing. For many years Mr. Neel has been active in business, civic 
and community activities in Pittsburgh and Allegheny County. 
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@ Sales Demonstrations vs. Sales Talks 


A Vote for Agency Playlets 





Here’s a Case Where Actors and Audience Have Fun, 
and Both Learn a Lot — Painlessly 





ALBERT C. 


> I7 Has frequently been said that 
an audience retains only about 
10% of the subject material re- 
counted by any speaker. This is 
often illustrated by the questions 
following such a talk, which clearly 
show that many points were missed 
or too quickly forgotten. Natu- 
rally, there are exceptions to this 
rule, such as where the audience is 
intensely interested in the subject 
or the speaker, or where careful 
notes are made. 

In this same vein, while some 
talks are most entertaining and 
well-delivered, others are boring, 
tending to put the audience to 
sleep. Almost anyone who has 
given many talks has at some time 
or other experienced the sad blow 
to his ego by seeing some in the au- 
dience nodding or openly asleep. 
This is more frequently the case 
when luncheon * has _ preceded 
the speakers, or when a talk is 
read from manuscript. 

After giving this matter much 
consideration, we have gradually 


* Presumably without coffee? —Ep. 
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SUPPLEE 


developed an idea which we be- 
lieve is worth passing along, and 
which we know has been success- 
ful. ‘That idea is the use of playlets 
or sketches to demonstrate certain 
sales features, rather than a talk 
or series of talks on the subject. 
In each case, the plot of such a 
sketch is built, in our own office, 
“from the ground up,”’ somewhat 
in this manner: 

(1) We select, first, several of our 
staff to impersonate the characters, 
and each participant writes the part 
he is to portray. 

(2) At the first meeting, or rehearsal, 
the parts are read and altered accord- 
ing to the ideas of the group. They are 
rewritten and rehearsed again. 

(3) After a meeting or two, final 
changes are made and the lines agreed 
upon, and by the date of the “dress 
rehearsal,” the roles are so well known 
that the cast is able to speak without 
notes, “‘pick up’’ each other in the 
event of temporary memory failure, 
and actually ad lib on occasion. 


SETTING THE SCENE 


On the occasion of one of our 
“presentations,” we had one of 
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‘ 
our underwriters cast as a de- 
fense worker. The scene opened 
in his home as he rested with 
after-dinner cigar and newspaper 
while his wife, actually a secretary 
in our office, was playing the 
piano. Into this pleasant home 
scene came one of our special 





ALBERT C. SUPPLEE 


Forty-one years with his company 


agents, impersonating a friendly, 
energetic agent — and the sale of 
a residence burglary policy was 
made through amusing, as well as 
educational, dialog. 

It has been our experience that 
the people who have taken part in 
these sketches have enjoyed the 
work and, since they bring out 
many fine points in the various 
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lines we sell, such presentations 
have helped our men toward great- 
er efficiency in their daily duties. 

Following each of these little 
plays, we naturally attempt to 
drive home the sales ideas and to 
explain experiences with agents 
and brokers in the development of 
the lines illustrated. At times we 
use a blackboard to show just how 
certain of the cases have been 
developed and rated. 

Audience reaction has been fa- 
vorable. There has been no ques- 
tion of their interest, as they 
watched men they know acting 
the different parts. We _ believe 
that the effect of the different 
voices, as well as the idea of the 
sketches, carries out our messages 
better than any individual talk 
could hope to do. Certainly, we 
have never found anyone in such 
audiences talking. 

That the agents and brokers 
continue to come to these meetings 
in such large numbers is proof, we 
believe, that they enjoy and ap- 
preciate these demonstrations. 

We are continuing our plan of 
presenting sketches and therefore, 
so far as we are concerned, at least, 
the verdict is definitely in favor of 
sales demonstrations rather than 
mere sales talks. 

For example of the demonstration or 
dialog technique described here see the 
department which appears periodically 


in the JouRNAL, entitled “Interesting 
Interviews.” — Ep. 


The British Insurance Associa- 
tion, London (an organization 
whose membership embraces execu- 
tives of fire, life, casualty and marine 
companies located in Great Britain) 
extends a sincere welcome to all 
members of the insurance industry 
now serving in, or who may later 
be inducted into, the armed forces 
of the United States, who may hap- 
pen to be in the British Isles at any 
time while serving overseas. 

Reception committees have been 
set up in the principal cities and 
towns in Great Britain, as listed 
on the card of introduction and 
identification (see the illustration 
above) prepared for this purpose. 





To obtain such a card, applica- 
tion should be made to any insur- 


ance company with which the 
agent or broker has business rela- 
tions. All insurance companies are 
fully acquainted with the details of 
this Hospitality Plan. 

As it cannot be known who will 
be going overseas, cards are avail- 
able to all inducted members of the 
insurance industry and on request 
will be promptly issued without 
cost or obligation of any sort. 


THE OVERSEAS FORCES 
HOSPITALITY COMMITTEE 
C. R. Redgrave, Chairman 
150 William Street, New York. 





DON’T —try this on your piano. Here Lenore Audert, Hollywood “CIGARETTE GIRLS.” —Sara Mote, 
actress, is literally “burning up the keys” as she shows how precious Ruth Isaacson and Frances McElveen, as 
copper and other metals may be retrieved by burning pianos which “cigarette girls,’ help materially in war 
have become antiquated or otherwise unusable. While we do not ex- bond sales drive recently conducted 
actly favor the method used, we do highly approve the objective. { Acme} by the insurance fraternity of Atlanta. 





THE NEWS 





MONOCYCLE, 1869.— Anunknownin- CYLINDRICAL MAP. — Operated by DIMOUT TESTER. — The As 
ventor suggested the improved bicycle, employees of the Briggs Manufactur- supported Center for Safety Edat 








paradoxically constructed with only one ing Company, Detroit, swap-ride plan N.Y.U. has developed “dimoz 
wheel — the unicycle. This strange vehicle employs a nine-foot cylindrical map to testing vision in dimout. Th 
patented by U. S. Patent Office in 1869. aid riders and drivers to get together. looks through lens at model of df 
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[§AFTSW OMAN. — With many from its engineer- “SPECIAL AGENT.” — Joe Hall, insurance man of Green- 
igdepartment called to war, one of our member com- ville, South Carolina, has named his famous prize-winning 
iBies has enlisted the services of a draftswoman. She horse Special Agent for several reasons: “Because (1) he is 
ifpares maps and plans of insured properties; kind of good-looking, (2) he knows more about riding than I 
ipne of the few women thus employed in insurance. do and (3) he hinders me so dad-blamed much from my work.” 





PICTURES 





ation- COMPENSATION. — Basement stairway INSURANCE MUSICIAN. — Louis J. Fink (second right) is 
ion at figures in $3,000 case. Note steep, 6-inch a leading New York insurance man who has been called 
” for treads, nosing badly worn and cupped. “the leading amateur violinist in America.” Every Friday 
ector Makeshift handrails leave a dangerous night his apartment is the scene of a musicale attended by 
treet. opening at the sides and there are no risers. important professional musicians. {Ben Fasman Photo.} 








Die You Reed These. 


Nuggets of interest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 





[HAT QuesTION OF COMMISSIONS 


Roger Kenne) 
United States Investor 


Your commission is the largest single 
factor accounting for the differential in 
the price of stock and non-stock insur- 
ance, 

194i figures from a group of 195 stock 
fire insurance companies show these paid 
commissions to agents equal to 25.91 per 
cent of premiums written — in addition 
to which there were “agents’ allow- 
ances”’ of 0.26 per cent. Against this, 
there is the commission ratio among 34 
mutual fire insurance companies of 13.98 
per cent plus an ‘“‘agents’ allowance” 
ratio of 0.66 per cent. Set these figures 
against the overall expense ratio of 44.49 
per cent for the stock companies and 
34.55 per cent for the mutuals, and you 
can see that the responsibility for the 
higher price of stock insurance comes 
right down on your shoulders. 

Oh, I know what you are thinking 
now! You’re saying to yourself that I am 
covering up, or deliberately leaving out 
of my comparison, any mention of the 
home office expenses such as salaries and 
fees. That’s a common complaint in 
agency circles. 

Well, just to dispel your suspicions — 
and to give you a jolt — here are some 
figures along this line. This same group 
of stock fire companies reported fees and 
salaries equivalent to 5.96 per cent of 


34 


yremiums written and field expenses of 
3.66 per cent. Against this, the mutuals 
showed salaries and fees of 7.56 per cent 
and field expenses of 3.09 per cent. 

So, anyway you look at it, the respon- 
sibility is yours for the differential ex- 
isting jn the price of stock and non-stock 
insurance. And what are you going to 
do about it? 

There’s only one answer. And that is 
to prove yourself worthy of your hire by 
a knowledge of the business which will 
gain added respect for you in the eyes of 
the public— and yes, official Wash- 
ington. 


MANPOWER SITUATION 
Eastern Underwriter 


The manpower situation has been a 
very serious one with the casualty-surety 
companies in the past year and will be- 
come more sO as more men enter the 
armed forces. But to the everlasting 
credit of the companies there has been 
surprisingly little curtailment of service 
to the insuring public to date. 

An important effect of the manpower 
shortage is that it opens up a new field for 
intelligent and ambitious women. Al- 
ready they are filling posts of responsi- 
bility in home offices and serving in the 
field as special agents and claim inspec- 
tors. In the opinion of one top executive, 
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‘there is no job in the insurance business 
which cannot be efficiently handled by a 
woman with the necessary intelligence, 
energy and ambition.” 

In specific reference to development 
work, it is felt that the loss of special 
agents will probably throw more burden 
on the producing agent so that of neces- 
sity he will become more familiar with 
handling of special lines of business; in 
other words, recognition on his part that 
he has a major stake in the servicing of 
his own business. 


ADVERTISING INSURANCE 
Casualty Insuror 

Newspaper advertising today is prov- 
ing effective where it is used to get in- 
quiries about insurance. Recent tests 
made in Hartford with the reduced au- 
tomobile insurance rates as the theme, 
brought a substantial number of re- 
sponses, many of which were turned into 
sales by agents. 


Autos Not NEEDED 
Pacific Insurance 


Additional evidence that salesmen can 
make good sales records without using 
automobiles is apparent from an ex- 
periment conducted recently by Carol 
Hinderliter of the San Diego agency of 
Northern Life. When gas rationing was 
first announced, the underwriters in the 
San Diego agency talked the matter over 
and Hinderliter volunteered to be guinea 
pig and for 31 days he stored his car in 
the garage and used busses. 

He found this resulted in a much bet- 
ter organized day of work. Rather than 
making fewer calls he made more, be- 
cause they were necessarily confined to a 
smaller area. His second discovery was 
that he had more hours for thought and 
study. It’s hard to concentrate on the 
prospect’s problem while dodging other 
automobiles, but it is quite simple when 
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the motorman is there doing the driving. 
To his great pleasure he discovered 
that he was presenting a better canvass 
to more prospects and a greater volume 
of sales was immediately shown in his 
month’s results. He actually enjoyed his 
biggest month of production. This was 
not to mention other benefits, such as 
savings in cost of transportation, better 
health through more walking and lessen- 
ing of the nervous tension that comes 
from the all-day piloting of an automo- 
bile through heavy congested traffic. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE SAFETY ENGINEER 
National Underwriter 


Today, during this most vital time of 
our history, safety engineers have been 
delegated the great responsibility for 
disseminating every bit of information 
and applying every known preventive 
action, to the end that the staggering 
loss of manpower in our industries be 
brought under control. There is, without 





Transportation Floaters 
Broad and Limited Forms 
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— Reprinted courtesy of The Spectator 
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doubt, no other single subject in our 
great industrial structure that deserves so 
much attention as that of eliminating 
accidents and the resulting injuries 
during this most critical time. 

By and large, industries by them- 
selves are not equipped effectively to 
cope with this problem without the as- 
sistance of trained safety engineers, who 
have devoted years of their time to the 
solution of such problems. The war has 
given added impetus to the subject of 
accident elimination in industry. 


WHERE THERE’S SMOKE — 
Canadian Underwriter 


Staying at a boarding house was a 
man not noted for his early rising. One 
morning he surprised the landlady by 
walking into the kitchen about 6 o’clock, 
carrying a small glass. He asked for some 
water. She filled the glass and he re- 
turned to his room. 

A few minutes later he returned, still 
yawning, with the same glass and the 
same request. Five minutes later he 
again asked her to fill the glass. 

*‘Whatever is the matter?’ asked the 
landlady. ‘‘Aren’t you well?” 

“Oh, [Tm all right,’ yawned the 
young man, “‘but my room’s on fire.” 


PsycHoLocy oF Crepit LETTERS 
Credit and Financial Management 


Sentences that draw upon goodwill: 
Relying upon the understanding and con- 
fidence that has developed through years 
of pleasant business relations between us, 
I want to discuss with you .. . The 
friendship and understanding that has devel- 
oped through our mutually pleasant busi- 
ness relations makes me feel free to write 
you frankly about . . . I know you will 
understand my motive is a friendly one 
when I bring to your attention certain 
matters giving me some concern. 


Use ADVERTISING TODAY 
The Local Agent 


There may be a paper shortage, but it 
is not half so acute as the gasoline and 
rubber shortage. So don’t think you’re 
being patriotic by leaving those folders, 
envelope stuffers and other printed ad- 
vertising material on your storage room 
shelves. Put them to work in the mail. 
Precondition your prospects and cus- 
tomers for insurance needs you want to 
discuss. 

Saces Point 
Insurance Advocate 

We have heard of an insurance broker 
who put on a drive to sell residence lia- 
bility insurance this winter and did not 
get any real results until he started to 
explain to his prospect that it was “‘slip- 
pery sidewalk insurance.” 





Action in, the Sky 
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— Courtesy of The Weekly Underwriter 
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OF INSURANCE *, 











Biinov Joa! FELL INTO A TRANCE 
PND WAS BURIED ALIVE FOR +0 Days! 
Wit NOSE, MOUTH, EYES AND EARS FILLED 
WITH WAX, HE WAS WRAPPED IN) A WINDING 
CLOTH AND LOWERED INTO A GRAVE. WHEN 
HE YOGI WAS UNEARTHED 40 DAYS LATER, 
HE WAS NONE THE WoRSE For HIS 
REMARKABLE EXPERIENCE ! 





“THERE ARE MORE BepUTiFUL any 
(N + ~" * INSURANCE DISTRICT THAN 
ay oS SPoTt OF SIMILAR SIZE IN 

€ cae A NICKEL FoR PA SUBWAY 










RIDE TO SOHN AND Menage rl Stpects 
BRINGS YOU MoRE BEAUTY THAN $6 
AT THE FOLLIES OFS pps! 











Bw excise “~ 
YOUNG FATHER, 
RUSHING HIS 

(w0-NEAR OLD 
40 THE HOSPITAL 

AFTER P MINOR be 
INJURY, CRASHED - 
HEADLONG INTO 


3 OF 1S OCCUPANTS S= <a 
CRIPPLED PNOYHER, INSURED Z 
HIMSELF AND KILLED HIS CHILD! 


















“When @ BUDAPEST Motorist 
WAS INVOLVED IN AN AUTO 
ACCIDENT, HE SWORE AT THE 
OTHER DRIVER FOR 4 HouRS 
CONTINUOUSLY WITHOUT 
| ctaytraaed P WoRD! 

















Fire INSURANCE was 
INTRODUCED AS A RESULT OF THE 
GREAT LONDON FIRE OF 1666! 
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America Under Free Enterprise 
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Without free enterprise this war would have been lost months ago. Some 
people still say dictatorships or government control of industry make for 
greater efficiency. Listen: It took government-controlled Germany nine 
years to build enough plants and equipment to fight a war; it took govern- 
ment-controlled Japan 25 years; and even splendid Russia 20. American 
industry under free enterprise has done it in two years . . . built and 
tooled the plants to turn out /000 times the war materials we could make 
before the war. Whether or not we do turn them out, in time to win, is up 
to the men at these new machines, to the public’s help in scrap collections 
and to the intelligent cooperation of labor-management-government. But 
we wouldn’t be ready until years from now, to turn out the needed war 
materials, if we had had to take the time our enemies took under the so- 
of dictatorship. We were ready to produce because 





How Free Enterprise Is Saving America 


; 


called “‘efliciency’ 
free, independent American industrialists put patriotism ahead cf profits, 
and risked their futures for America.—From a Warner & Swasey ad. 


Free Enterprise Helping Win the War 


How successful would our war effort be, were it not for General Motors, 
U. S. Steel, General Electric, the big plane companies, oil companies 
and railroads, etc., whose securities are listed on the N. Y. Exchange? 
Who founded these and built them to their productiveness, efficiency and 
strength? The people who invested and speculated in their. securities. 
They are among The Forgotten Men.—Sidney Rheinstein, in the New 
York Mirror. 


Free Enterprise Distributes the Wealth 


It is sometimes claimed that 2% of the families own 80% of the wealth. 
This is entirely fallacious. Not 2%, but 45% of the families, own 83% of 
the wealth of this country according to a recent study by Dr. Willford I. 
King, former president of the American Statistical Association.—Malcolm 
Muir, Chairman of the 1940 Committee on Study of Depressions, National 
Association of Manufacturers. 
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ECONOMICAL SPECIFICS 
FOR TODAY 












Short Cuts in Agency Correspondence 


> In these days of streamlined Your insurance policy expires in the 
efficiency, when we read of such near future. Enclosed is the RENEWAL, 
° : : eas, @ ; as we believe it is our obligation to con- 
instances as public utilities using gine all policies when they expire un- 
postcards for billing purposes; less notified to the contrary. 

dairy firms doubling up on deliver- This policy is valuable as soon as it is 
ies; match boxes being made with _ issued, since. we are responsible to the 


. . ; company for the premium. Please check 
abrasive on but one side; publica-_ a tgp - —"s 
it over carefully. If it is unsatisfactory in 


wons like the JOURNAL being any way notify us immediately — DO 
stitched with one instead of two NOT LOSE OR DESTROY! 

staples; and countless other econo- If we can ever assist you in any new 
mies effected in all lines of busi- insurance problem whatsoever — in- 


a te meetilliel - fad o cluding Life Insurance — we have a 
=2CC : Pg ine » : 
= s = Soe ~~. - _ : ” capable and experienced staff at your 
insurance agencies of America disposal. 
keeping pace with the times. Par- We appreciate this opportunity to 
ticularly is this true in our business S¢Tv¢ you. 
as regards printed or mimeo- 
graphed forms to take the place of Card No. 2. — Sent out with cop- 
individually typed letters. ies of dwelling, fire and extended 
Take the Giberson Agency of coverage policies. Naturally the cer- 
Alton. Illinois. which makes out a__ tificate of insurance goes to the mort- 
4 ’ D5 3 < 
strong case for a certain uniform- 
ity in the appearance of their 
printed forms. Your insurance policy expires in the 
Mr. Giberson uses a uniform near future. Enclosed is the certificate or 
. . . copy of the RENEWAL. We believe it is 
design, but attains a_ certain ahr at ; oe 
. h h th our obligation to continue all policies 
amount of variety through the use when they expire unless notified to the 
of different colored inks. contrary. 
ss : : a As is customary, the original policy 
Card No. ag Sent out with policies has been delivered to the holder of the 
such as dwelling or furniture, which mortgage on your property. Please check 
are not mortgaged. your copy of the policy carefully. If it is 
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Sincerely yours, 


gagor and the original policy goes to 
the mortgagee. 
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unsatisfactory in any way notify us im- 


mediately — DO NOT LOSE OR 
DESTROY! 

If we can ever assist you in any new 
insurance problem whatsoever — in- 
cluding Life Insurance — we have a 
capable and experienced staff at your 
disposal. 


We appreciate this opportunity to 
serve you. 
Sincerely yours, 


Card No. 3. — Sent out with per- 
sonal accident statements when the 
renewal certificate is not sent out 
with the statement. This card will also 
be used in connection with statements 
used during the second and third year 
in connection with the general liability 
policies written for three years payable 
annually. 

Your insurance policy expires in the 
near future. Enclosed is the RENEWAL 
STATEMENT. We believe it is our 
obligation to continue all policies when 
they expire unless notified to the 
contrary. 

We are responsible to the company 
for the premium of this insurance as of 
the effective date of the renewal. If it is 
unsatisfactory in any way PLEASE 
NOTIFY US IMMEDIATELY! 

If we can ever assist you in any new 
insurance problem whatsoever — in- 
cluding Life Insurance —we have a 
capable and experienced staff at your 


disposal. 
We appreciate this opportunity to 
serve you. . 


Sincerely yours, 


Card No. 4. — Used to acknowl- 
edge orders which are received through 
the mail or otherwise. 
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Thank You sincerely for the renewal 
order just received. 

We will issue and forward your policy 
in the very near future. If it is incorrect 
in any way please notify us immedi- 
ately. 

This cooperation will be appreciated. 

Cordially yours, 


On the other hand, the Lane 
Agency, New York, believes in 
having each form different in size, 
color and appearance. Here are 
some examples: 


(Size 814 x 24, black ink on white paper) 





IMPORTANT 


Please attach this endorsement to 
your policy. Thank you. 
THE LANE AGENCY 





(Postcard, printed in black) 





We have your communication 
and assure you that it is having 
our careful attention. 


The matter will be completed, if 
possible, without further trouble. 


THE LANE AGENCY 





(Sticker, 71% x 3, red ink) 





RENEWAL 


This renewal of your insurance is 
sent you in advance, to give you 
an opportunity to make any 
changes which may now seem 
necessary, before the inception 
date. 


























After canvassing the situation, it was decided that the first C.P.C.U. examina- 
tions should be held in June, 1943, at the same time that the C.L.U. examina- 
tions are held, at the same examination centers throughout the country in so far 
as possible, and on a basis of standards similar to those prevailing in the Char- 
tered Life Underwriter movement. — Dr. S. S. Huebner. 


There are two kinds of non-stock competition, defensive and offensive. Protect against 
the first by thoroughly servicing your business, and use the second in seeking oppor- 
tunities to demonstrate value of your service on competitor’s risks. — Raymond Louis 
Ellis. 


Woven into the saga of America’s growth has been the story of insurance. In- 
surance has been the backbone of our economic system. To it was entrusted a 
prominent part in safeguarding the economic well-being of the nation as it grew. 
How well it has fulfilled its task we all know. — Paul B. Cullen. 


It is my conviction that every contact either goes ahead or goes the other way and 
that every customer must gradually become a better customer or the agent runs the 
risk of his becoming a less good one — or none at all. — William J. Robinson. 


It will be some time no doubt before these days of uncertainty and fear will 
pass, but just as other similar periods have successfully merged with history, 
better times have opened to the people of this great land. If that which we have 
created was worthy of creating, then it is well worth defending. — Lew H. Webb. 


There are so many possibilities in casualty lines, it is a problem to know just where to 
start. — Howard W. Bradshaw. 
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Feminine Touch. — These seem to be 
the days of specialists. A clothes-line 
thief, operating here recently, restricted 
himself to girdles and silk stockings. 
(Pompton Lakes, New Jersey) 
Elementary. — Police found it easy to 
trail a man who had burglarized a fruit 
store. A string had stuck to the culprit’s 
shoe, and led straight to his rooming 
house. (Stockton, California) 


Boring. — When the same robber held 
up a grocer for the third time, the victim 
shot him dead. “I just couldn’t stand it 
to have that man rob me again,” was his 
explanation. (Chicago, Illinois) 


Better the Book, Better the Deed. — 
At a recent arson trial, it was stated that 
the accused kept a list of 21 fires or at- 
tempted fires—in the family Bible» 
(Penetanguishene, Ontario) 


Getting in Practice. — A five-cent 
stickup occurred when a 16-year-old 
Negro, with the aid of his trusty knife, 
held up an 11-year-old boy for the price 
of a stick of candy. (New York City) 








Busy Men. — After being arrested for 
sleeping in a park, two men were ac- 
cused of picking the pocket of a fellow 
captive while riding in the patrol wagon 
to the police station. (Bronx, New York) 


Love’s Labor Lost. — After robbing 
a beer parlor, the culprit tried to pass 
some of the loot. It was only then that he 
found out ’twas Confederate money he 
had pilfered. (Helena, Montana) 


Man Bites Dog. — Three coats and 
two hats were stolen from an audience 
watching a lie detector pick the criminal 
in a mock theft. (Bronx, New York) 


Slum Clearance. — One for the book: 
Two men here stole a house! (Palin City, 
California) 


Cat Tale. — A cat that had been hit by 
automobiles on eight separate occasions, 
failed to get up after the “ninth.” 
(Laguna Beach, California) 


Travel Tales. — A motorist here was 
brought into court on charges of having 
unsafe brakes. His name? Mr. Safer 
Safer. (San Francisco, California). . . . 
Drivers of two cars collided. Both ad- 
mitted to carelessness. When the judge 
said “$10 each,” one ruefully admitted 
that he was a little short. ““That’s all 
right,” said the other. ‘“‘Here’s $10. You 
can pay me back sometime.” (Kansas 
City, Missouri). . When a school 
teacher parked, to save gas, in the first 
space available, she was called upon to 
face a judge. ““What do you do when 
your pupils break rules?’’ she was asked. 
“I make them write the rule 100 times 
on the blackboard.” ““There’s the court’s 
blackboard,” said the judge. “Better 
get started.”’ (Los Angeles, California). 

. When a truck crashed into a sedan, 
completely demolishing the latter, left 
intact in the wreckage was a little 
pamphlet. Title of pamphlet: “‘Accidents 
Don’t Happen.” (Victorville, California) 














Using the Safety Approach for— 


The Sale of Liability Coverage 


DONALD M. SPENCER 


pm» As we swing down the street 
to call on the American Manufac- 
turing Company, we briefly re- 
view the plan of approach that we 
prepared in outline before we left 
the office. We are ready as to 


suggestions and arguments, but 


we realize that the interview itself 


must guide somewhat the order 
of their use. It will be our job to 
control the conversation along the 
lines we want it to take. 

Before entering the building, 
we step to the far side to check for 
a possible railroad sidetrack. Our 
forethought is rewarded because, 
sure enough, there it is. Then, to 
overcome the tension which usu- 
ally accompanies our anticipation 
of an important interview, we 
pause briefly and recall our most 
successful sale. We quickly review 
the manner in which we controlled 





that discussion, and again we have 
taken confidence by the hand. 

Now, with a full load of steam, 
we enter our prospect’s waiting 
room, where we chat for a minute 
with the receptionist. She reacts 
to our mood, and volunteers that 
she had a swell time at the U.S.O. 
Center last night, that her feet 
hurt and she is glad to sit at the 
switchboard today. We interrupt 
with some mention of her boss. 
Immediately we learn that he is 
pleased as Punch because he won 
a prize at his club last evening. At 
this point our prospect signals his 
readiness to see us, and we are 
ushered into his office. We enter 
with a smile, shake hands, and 
lay our card on the desk in front of 
him so that he won’t have to grope 
for our name and connection. 

“Mr. Major,” we “‘we 


say, 
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understand you had some good 
luck at the club last evening and 
won a nice prize.” 

“Yes, sir,’ says he, beaming. 
“I was about the luckiest fellow 
you ever saw. I won the grand 
prize, a complete new set of fine 
golf clubs.” 

One can sense his feeling of 
satisfaction and his happy mem- 
ories of last evening. We encourage 
a further discussion along this line, 
and, when he has exhausted the 
subject, we know he is in a pleas- 
ant and probably receptive frame 
of mind. He is undoubtedly ready 
to listen, and we start. 

“Mr. Major, we are here to 
suggest that you consider the an- 
swers to a few questions about the 
safety of your employees and your 
casualty insurance program.” 

*“What do you want to know?” 

“We have several points in mind. 
First, we estimate you employ 
about 200 people. Do you have a 
regular safety organization set up 
to study accidents that occur and 
decide just how the sources of those 
accidents can be eliminated? Have 
you ever considered, Mr. Major, 
how directly related such a com- 
mittee on safety can be to the 
financial statement of your company?- 

‘*Let’s say that in any year your 
losses run two thousand dollars. 
Do you realize that, although your 
insurance company pays out that 
two thousand dollars, it is actually 
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acting only as a stakeholder for 
all of its assureds and, if your 
losses run too high, it will of 
necessity ask you to pay more 


premium?” 
“Our losses have been running 
around ———— dollars a year, and 





our premiums nearly — dol- 
lars. Do you think that with that 
loss record the insurance company 
is going to try to raise our rates?” 

“No, I don’t, but an angle that 
is important to you is this: Statis- 
tics show that every accident which 
occurs costs you, the manufac- 
turer, four dollars for every dol- 
lar the insurance company pays 
out for indemnity and medical 
expense. Figure four times the 
average insurance company’s pay- 
ments of, let’s say, $2,500, and you 
have hidden losses of $10,000 to 
your company. This $10,000 loss 
to you is made up of the time lost 
by a valued employee, other em- 
ployees working nearby who stop 
to help the injured, the replace- 
ment of valuable materials de- 
stroyed in the accident plus time 
necessary to train new and pos- 
sibly less efficient help, and other 
costs which accrue before the usual 
routine can be reestablished. 

“In other words, an efficient 
safety organization is vital to the 
conduct of your business. We are 
in a position to help you to acquire 
maximum safety in your opera- 
tions and to advise you as to the 
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proper functions of a safety com- 
mittee. Over a period of years, the 
difference in number of accidents 
might be the difference between 
your company’s profit and loss for 
the year.” 

*“How would you go about set- 
ting up this committee?” 

“In the first place, our com- 
pany’s engineers would study your 
operations and make suggestions 
regarding any practices or condi- 
ions that may invite accidents. 
Next, we would check your med- 
ical facilities to see that the first- 
aid room is supplied, and that a 
competent doctor is available. 
Later, we would work with you on 
a plan to form a revolving com- 
mittee of the employees them- 
selves, so that nearly every man in 
your employ will have an oppor- 
tunity to visualize the entire plant 
and offer his suggestions on unsafe 
practices and improvements. We 
often find that the employees them- 
selves, working in the plant every 
day, can make many more helpful 
suggestions than a whole corps of 
outside safety men. You will also 
find that your employees, if given 
this opportunity, may make other 
suggestions that will be exceed- 
ingly helpful in perfecting’ proc- 
esses or cutting down costs. Then 
some sort of competitive system 
can be set up between depart- 
ments. All of this is highlight; the 
actual details will have to be 
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studied in relation to the condi- 
tions and problems as we find 
them. Don’t you think such a 
program sounds workable for your 
organization, Mr. Major?” 

**Yes, I do.” 

“Another question: If I recall 
correctly, your company owns that 
building across the street rented to 
the shoe factory. Do you carry 
public liability insurance on that 
building?”’ 

*“No, we don’t. We have never 
felt it was necessary, as the shoe 
company occupies it, and we 
understand they have insurance.” 

“Do you realize that in the 
event of injury to some member 
of the public, arising out of the 
existence of these premises, you 
as owners are almost certain to be 
named in a suit, which would 
mean attorneys’ fees, court costs 
and possibly a large judgment? 
You must also remember that, 
insofar as you are concerned, every 
employee of the shoe factory is a 
member of the public and, in the 
event of accident, has his choice 
of accepting his workmen’s com- 
pensation or suing you. For the 
small premium charge involved, 
are you willing to continue un- 
protected against these hazards?” 

“All right. Let’s get it insured.” 

“One more thing. As I came in, 
I noticed that you have a sidetrack 
behind the main building. Do you 
have contractual liability coverage 











for the exposure that you have as- 
sumed under your railroad sidetrack 
agreement?” 

*“We don’t have any agreement. 
The railroad put in that track for 
our predecessors. We have had 
this property only five years, and 
they have said nothing to us about 
any agreement.” 

“Mr. Major, I believe that there 
chance that 
working under a serious misap- 
prehension. Most railroads make 
agreements with industries before 
they install sidetracks. These 
agreements, for the most part, are 


is a good you are 


signed by the first owners of the 
industrial premises and may bind 
any successors or assignees to the 


premises. Thus, you possibly are 


legally bound under a contract of 


which you have no knowledge. We 


suggest that you check up and, if 


there is a contract, get a copy and 
submit it to us for rating. If there 
is no agreement, submit any pro- 
posed form to us before signing 
it because, in our opinion, you 
should have the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League form. Some 
of the agreements used in place 
of the NITL form are pretty stiff, 
and you don’t wish to assume any 
more liability than is absolutely 
necessary. 

“In this short talk we have 
touched on several points where 
you need the service of a good 
agent and company. You know, 
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the difference between good and 
poor insurance service may be 
compared to the difference be- 
tween that of a good or poor 
physician. With a poor physician, 
the patient may die; the same 
thing can happen to an industry 
where heavy losses are uninsured. 

“If you will turn over the han- 
dling of your insurance renewals 
to us, we will put into effect the 
following program. (1) A study 
of your present policies to see if 
adequate coverages have been pro- 
vided and the proper 
charged. (2) A study, and we will 
need your help in this, of your 
industry from the standpoint of 
safety, designed to cut down acci- 
dents by eliminating many of them 
before they occur. (3) We will 
continue to watch the operations 
of the safety organization. (4) The 
study of special problems that you 
might have where the purchase of 
insurance might be the 
(5) We will keep you posted on 
any new developments and _bet- 
terments in the insurance business 
that may affect your company. 
Are you ready to go ahead with 
this program, Mr. Major?” 

“Yes, I think I am. Where do 
we start?” 

‘Let us take your policies, and 
our engineers will start a study of 
the plant while we study your 
coverages. Then in a few days 
we'll go over the results together.” 


rates are 


answer. 
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that you might make a very bad risk!” 
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cide to collect on your husband’s policy: 
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‘“‘What’s that you’re saying, my man? 
Am I insured? Insured against what?” 














‘Bring me some dough, Spike. This is my 
agent’s office and I owe two payments.” 











@ It’s the “Honest”? Worker Who Steals— VI 


How—and Why—Employees Go Wrong 





Part of a Series of Selected Examples Showing the Urgent 
Need Today of Adequate Fidelity Coverage 





A PresipeENT WENT Wronc. — John T——, in 1939, was considered a successful 
businessman. Through hard work, youth, and enthusiasm, he had created a very 
thriving automobile business. He was a director of the bank, and was active in com- 
munity affairs. He was a good example of a local boy making good in a small city. 

Early in 1941, the directors of the bank, sensing the need of a more aggressive 
policy, elected John T—— President. He proceeded to inject some of his enthusiasm 
into the bank’s affairs. The deposits increased. Certain changes were made in opera- 
tions and personnel. Within six months, the bank was showing increased earnings. 
Naturally, the directors were pleased. The results seemed to have created in John 
T the idea that he could do wonders with a concern if it was faltering. He took 
over two businesses that had met with indifferent success. They did not respond to 
his efforts. He put money into them, and when he exhausted all of his, he borrowed 
from the bank. At first, he gave notes to the bank, but as conditions became worse, 
he discontinued that method. Manipulation of dormant accounts in the bank fur- 
nished an easier method through the aid of false entries. His total defalcations 
amounted to over $87,000 when discovered in May, 1942. The bank was paid $10,- 
000, the penalty of the bankers blanket bond. However, it was unable to absorb the 
balance of $77,000 and consequently was taken over by the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Company. 

It should be recorded that approximately two months prior to the bank’s closing, 
the agent and a representative of the surety company had surveyed the fidelity cover- 
age. They had recommended an increase in the blanket bond to $25,000 in pen- 
alty. It was opposed by John T- as an increase in premium not justified by the 
safeguards that he had instituted. 





. + 


Directors of a bank owe to themselves and the depositors the maintenance of more 
than perfunctory supervision of its affairs and the penalty of a blanket bond should 
be based upon the cash being handled in proportion to the number of people who 
have access to it. : 
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STUDY SECTION 


E will feature here, from time to time, 
special articles by leading figures in their 
various fields which, by their importance 
and comprehensive coverage of the subject, we 
feel justify the special attention of our readers. 
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This month we feature ““The Shape of Things 
to Come in Workmen’s Compensation,” by 
Henry D. Sayer, General Manager of the Com- 


pensation Insurance Rating Board, New York 
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The Shape of Things to Come 


Compensation 


in Workmen’s 


HENRY 


I LOOKING to the shape of things to 
guided by the shape of things that 
have been. And just what are some of 
the things that have been? 

We see today a universally accepted, 
economic and legal system that we 
know as the workmen’s compensation 
system. While the system has many 
attributes of social security, compen- 
sation is not just that. It has a firmer 
basis. It is a legal concept, stemming 
from the old idea of employers’ liabil- 
ity. “Liability” the basis. That 
liability, however, is not predicated 
upon negligence or fault as a cause of 


come, it seems to me we must be 


is 


injury. 
FORMER CONCEPT 


Fault was the rule before this last 
quarter century. Without fault on the 
part of the employer, liability did not 
exist, and by far the greater number 
of persons incapacitated by accidents 


* With especial reference to company- 
physician relationships. 
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received neither monetary benefits nor 
medical care. Where the individual 
was unable to sustain the loss himself, 
public charity came to his aid. 

Whereas under the earliest common 
law the employer was liable to his 
worker only as to a stranger, that harsh 
rule was modified in time, and the 
rule of liability of an employer as to 
his employee became established in 
law. That rule of employer’s liability, 
however, worked unjustly and a half 
century ago men’s minds groped 
around to find a better, fairer and 
more equitable rule. 


PRESENT-DAY CONCEPT 


It came to be recognized that the 
man who was injured while perform- 
ing service for the master (even though 
the master failed in no particular and 
the injury may have been occasioned 
by the carelessness of the worker him- 
self or of his fellow worker, or may 
have occurred by reason of a known 
risk within the trade or occupation) 
was nevertheless entitled to be made 





whole at the expense of the industry 
in which he served. He had committed 
no wrong; he had only sought to main- 
tain himself and his family by utilizing 
his skill or strength in the most avail- 
able market to him. The introduction 
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tain, but it is not unlimited. Monetary 
benefits are fixed at limits that are 
measured by the loss of time or of 
wage-earning capacit#. They do not 
include what might be termed “puni- 
tive damages’’; they take no account 





of machines in in- 





of pain and suf- 
fering, mental 
anguish or any of 
those other con- 
ditions that would 
be sympathet- 
ically urged upon 
juries. And in ad- 
dition to payment 
for loss of time or 
earning Capacity, 
the compensation 
system provides 
for the furnishing 
of medical and 
surgical care and 
treatment at the 
expense of the 
employer. 

This was not 
the obligation of 
the employer un- 
der the old em- 
ployers’ liability 





dustry brought an 
ever-increasing , 
ine OUTLINE 
number of acci- 
dents, with con- I. Change in Concepts 
sequent loss of Liability formerly the basis 
: . Compensation now the rule 
life, loss of time 
and need for med- II. Fundamentals _ 
‘cal pear Payment for loss of time 
hes og f nd so Medical treatment furnished 
the rule of com- 
ae . III. Interests of Three Groups 
pensation for in- - oe 
- : Employer, carrier, physician 
dustrial accidents sal 
came to be es- IV. Scientific Rates 
: F Equitably established 
tablished in Eng- Delicately balanced 
land ay 1 897. V. Company-Physician 
Within fifteen Relationships 
years thereafter, Medical reports 
- Medical opinions 
it had become Industrial doctors 
law in mz j : ; 
es om ral VI. Occupational Diseases 
states in this Schedule law 
country and con- All-inclusive law 
tinued to spread, VII. Primary Future Problem 
until for many Prevention of accidents ’ 
4 Promotion of helpful working 
years now com- conditions 
pensation has 





Then, his 
only liability for 


laws. 








been well-nigh 
the universal rule. 


FUNDAMENTALS 


Compensation laws are not identi- 
cal; they all differ in matters of detail. 
But there is one unfailing rule under- 
lying all compensation laws: the rule 
that compensation will be paid re- 
gardless of fault as a cause of injury. 
The liability of the employer is cer- 





medical care was 
in case of a re- 
covery for damages by the employee, 
who might in such case include in his 
suit the value of the medical services 
for which he had obligated himself. 
We are prone to regard these two 
concepts as something new in the 
field of legal liability. But they are not 
new; they are very ancient. They were 
handed down by Moses as judgments 
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of the Lord, when he came down from 
Mt. Sinai and spoke unto his people. 
For we read in the Book of Exodus, 
the 21st chapter¢ at the 18th and 19th 
verses: 

**And if men strive together, and one 
smite another with a stone, or with his 
fist, and he die not, but keepeth his bed; 
If he rise again, and walk abroad upon 
his staff, then shall he that smote him 
be quit; only he shall pay for the loss of 
his time, and shall cause him to be 
thoroughly healed.” 

The Biblical rule, while not espe- 
cially declared to be a rule of liability 
of an employer to his employee, none- 
theless does introduce the cardinal 
benefits upon which the compensation 
system is based; namely, payment for 
loss of time, and medical treatment 
“to be thoroughly healed.” 

It has been most interesting to note 
the readiness of people to turn from an 
old, outmoded legal system and to ac- 
cept in all its fullness the principles 
and the practice embodied in the new 
(for I still insist that the compensation 
system is new, a quarter century in 
the lives of a whole people being no 
more than a trial or introductory 
period). Many now participating in 
compensation activities of one kind or 
another never knew the old employers’ 
liability system, while those who did 
know it have completely reoriented 
their thinking and now never give the 
old system a thought. : 

THE INTERESTS OF 
THREE GROUPS 


The compensation laws have been 
declared by the courts in many states 
to be beneficial statutes; that is, they 
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are recognized as having been enacted 
for the benefit of the workers, and as 
beneficial statutes the courts will 
strive to give full effect to their bene- 
ficial provisions and will interpret 
them liberally. Public opinion and 
policy will demand that all who have 
any duties under those statutes shall 
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** The road lies clear ahead” 


do their full part to make effective 
their beneficial provisions. Among the 
groups whose participation in the 
system is essential are the employers, 
the insurance carriers and the physi- 
cians. The interest of each group is 
different, yet they have much in 
common. 

1. Employer. — The employer, of 
course, has had a keen interest in 
compensation right from the first, for 
it is he who pays the bills and furnishes 
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the money out of which the law’s 
benefits can be paid. As the employer 
of the injured man, he wants him to 
get all that he is entitled to under the 
law and to return to full wage earning 
and production as soon as possible. 

2. Carrier. — The insurance carrier, 
too, has been keenly alive to its rights 
and obligations under the law. Under 
its policies of insurance, it assumes the 
obligations placed upon the employer 
to pay compensation benefits and to 
furnish medical treatment. If it fails in 
those obligations, it fails to merit con- 
fidence and should have no place in 
the system. 

3. Physician. — From the first day 
of the law and from the first occur- 
rence of an accident, the doctor has 
been a force to recognize. He has 
performed his allotted task of practic- 
ing the curative art for the injured 
worker, of saving life, of relieving pain 
and suffering and of restoring men to 
full earning capacity or at least to the 
most useful capacity that the circum- 
stances of a particular case will permit. 
But the doctor, as the great individ- 
ualist, met his obligations under the 
law individually, responsible in his 
opinion only to his patient. That he 
had a wider field and that his obliga- 
tion was greater than merely treating 
his patient, was a concept that came 
but slowly and only when organized 
medicine responded to its fuller re- 
sponsibility, 

° 
RGANIZED or collective effort is a 
O characteristic of the present age. 
We find employers organizing and 
asserting their rights and assuming 
obligations as groups. They have 
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largely come to have a collective atti- 
tude toward compensation as respects 
labor, the public authorities, insur- 
ance companies and the medical 
profession. 

Similarly, we have found for many 
years that the workers speak largely 
through organizations of their own. 
Insurance companies also have a col- 
lective voice when it comes to speaking 
on matters of common concern and 
public interest. 

Why then should not the doctors 
consider their rights and their obliga- 
tions under compensation laws in 
their own organized and collective 
groups? That, of course, is for them to 
say. The answer is not difficult to find 
when we consider the attention and 
thought being given to the subject by 
the council on Industrial Health of 
the American Medical Association. 

Speaking for the group with whom 
I am closely allied; namely, the insur- 
ance companies, we feel that it is 
wholly desirable that medicine take 
a more active, organized interest in 
the problems of workmen’s compen- 
sation, and for our part we would 
welcome the opportunity of more reg- 
ular and frequent contact between 
our group and the doctors, It has taken 
time, perhaps too long a time, for us 
to establish definite points of contact 
between our groups. But are not such 
contacts inherent in the shape of 
things to come? 

Believe me when I say that in this 
we seek no selfish advantage. That 
is not in our thoughts. As I have 
pointed out, insurance has obliga- 
tions, obligations of the highest char- 
acter. In taking over the liabilities of 
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its insured employer, the insurance _ rious formulae in the rating structure, 
carrier acts not solely on its own re- _ that a couple of years of favorable loss 
sponsibility, but also upon the respon- experience will be directly reflected 
sibility which is superimposed by the in reduced rates, while the opposite is 
obligations of all its assureds. true when losses and expenses exceed 

The moneys it collects from industry premiums. This being so, it seems to 
are in a sense trust funds. They are to me that it is doubly our duty to search 
be used in fully discharging the ob- out and study, jointly with others con- 

















ligations and liabilities of the em- cerned, every element of cost that may 
ployers so insured. affect premium rates 
Until those obliga- and the burden that 
tions have been dis- 6 ae : , is cast upon industry. 
HE great problem of the 
charged or fully pro- future is not in the pay- Perhaps I should 
vided for, the insur- ment of money benefits. It also say that it is 
ance company may is in the prevention of ac- equally our duty to 
not consider itself. cidents and the furnishing be ever alert that the 
And to industry it of healthful working moneys that rightfully 
has a very definite conditions. and properly should 
responsibility to see be disbursed to the 
that the cost of com- beneficiaries under 
pensation insurance is no more than — the law — the injured workmen and 
is requisite to the maintenance of _ the dependents of the victims of fatal 
solvent carriers, meeting their obliga- accidents — or that expended on their 


tions in full and the necessary.and _ behalf for medical and hospital care, 
required expenses, but no more than are fully and promptly paid. Only by 
that. so doing can the insurance carrier 
This then means, too, that we must _ execute the terms of its contract, and 
at all times have in mind the interest merit continued public confidence. 
of industry, that costs do hot rise to 


spss 1OMPANY- (SICIAN 
prohibitive levels, that wastes do not ComPaNny-PHYSICIAN 


drain industry and over and above all, RELATIONSHIPS 

that the burden loaded on the con- Let us turn for a moment to a few 
sumer, who in the final analysis pays of the questions that obtrude them- 
the whole cost, be not made an un- _ selves before the insurance company 
economic one. and the doctor. 


1. Medical Reports. — There is the 
relationship that arises by reason of 

Insurance rates for workmen’s com- the immediate treatment of the in- 
pensation insurance are based upon  jured man and the questions related 
very carefully collected and analyzed _ thereto. 
statistics of payrolls, accident costs The first questions that naturally 
and medical costs. arise in the mind of the insurance 
examiner are who is the doctor, for 


ScrenTIFIC RATES ° 


So delicately balanced are the va- 
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what is he treating, how long will dis- 
ability extend and what will be the 
ultimate result. On the true answers 
to these questions depends in large 
measure the position of the insurance 
company towards accepting liability 
and determining the preliminary re- 
serve to be set upon the company’s 
books, so that the money to pay the 
claim to its ultimate 
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correct therapeutic measures taken, 
or in order to obtain the necessary 
facts to advise and to testify. 

On one thing I think we must be 
agreed; namely, that the attending 
physician should not hesitate to de- 
cline to express an opinion on a case 
that he regards as outside his particu- 
lar field of medical knowledge. On the 

other hand, if he feels 





may be set aside 
and thus always be 
made available. 


2. Medical Opin- 


G REAT strides have been 
J made in the field of 


safety during the past 


that he is qualified 
to express an opin- 
ion, he should 
so freely and stand 


do 


. . twenty-five years. S rely ° xy . 
zons. Somewhat . . ‘ _ . ready to justify his 
° ° these measures will not ° ° ig 
related is the subject , opinion medically 
‘ z aD slacken. But the surface . , 
of medical opinions hes only been scratched in and logically, and, 
as scré } 
in compensation the field of industrial having expressed an 
cases. Such opinions health. opinion upon insuf- 





may relate to the ex- 


ficient consideration, 








tent or the continu- 
ance of disability and the determina- 
tion of permanent disabilities. They 
may also relate to questions of casual 
relationship; that is, whether the con- 
dition found and diagnosed bears any 
relationship to the injury described as 
a cause. These questions range all the 
way from the most simple ones, in- 
volving only local conditions and a 
localized trauma, up to the most com- 
plex conditions involving differential 
diagnoses, obscure pathology and an- 
tecedent conditions that may or may 
not contribute to disability or death. 
These difficult questions are fre- 
quently complicated by consultations 
sought by the attending physician or 
by examinations by specialists and 
experts, who are introduced into the 
case by the employer or his insurance 
carrier in order to assure themselves 
that proper diagnosis is made and 





he should not refuse 
to modify his view upon discovery of 
factors he had overlooked. 

And, too, we must all agree that the 
doctor who expresses an opinion should 
give that opinion as he honestly and 
conscientiously believes it to be. There 
should be no claimant’s doctor, nor 
employer’s doctor, nor insurance com- 
pany’s doctor, no matter by whom 
his fee is paid. When consulted, the 
doctor should state his opinion fairly. 
Having so stated his opinion, he 
should stand by it if called upon to 
testify. In no other way can the med- 
ical profession gain and continue in 
the confidence of the public, and par- 
ticularly among those who are directly 
concerned in the operation of this 
legal system. 

3. “Industrial Doctors.’’ — Another 
matter that must be explored, if doc- 
tors are to assume their full part in 








the shape of workmen’s compensation 
to come, is the relation of the so-called 
‘industrial doctor” to the general sys- 
tem. An industrial doctor must be 
something of an engineer, must know 
something of industrial processes and 
methods, must be something of a 
statistician if he would attempt to 
draw conclusions in regard to types of 
injuries and their 
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diseases; not even all diseases that 
occur in the course of employment. 
That cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized. Nor is an occupational dis- 
ease law to be regarded as the em- 
ployer’s contribution to a_ general 

health law for workers. 
In an effort to define and delimit 
properly the occupational disease cov- 
erage, there have de- 





causes and their end 
results, and he must 
also be something of 
a public and indus- 
trial health expert. 


OccuPATIONAL 
DISEASES 





7s next 25 years will 
see a great awakening 
to the importance of con- 
trolling the elements that 
control the various types 
of occupational disease. ;. 


veloped two general 
methods, one the so- 
called ‘‘schedule 
law,” and the other, 
the “open” or “all- 
inclusive law.”’ 

The ‘‘Schedule 
Law.” — This law 








In some thirty or 
more states there is now coverage for 
occupational diseases in some form. 

Compensation for specific occupa- 
tional disease is the natural corollary 
of compensation for accident without 
fault. The assumed risk of accident in 
a hazardous employment having been 
abolished as a defense in compensa- 
tion, there would seem to be no good 
reason to permit the inherent hazard 
of diseases to be a bar to compensation 
for sickness or death from a disease that 
is a characteristic of the employment. 

It is reasonable to expect that as 
compensation laws shape up in the 
future, they will in time all provide 
coverage for industrial diseases. Almost 
insuperable difficulties in defining the 
coverage of the law for occupational 
diseases have been encountered, how- 
ever, due to the impossibility of exactly 
defining the term “occupational dis- 
ease.”” Not all diseases affecting or ac- 
quired by workers are occupational 


sets forth in a list 
embodied in the law all the diseases or 
disease conditions for which liability 
is sought to be established under the 
law. These diseases are frequently re- 
lated in the law to specific working 
conditions or processes in which there 
is a characteristic hazard of the specific 
disease. 

2. The ‘‘All-Inclusive Law.” — Un- 
der the general or all-inclusive cover- 
age, specific diseases or disease condi- 
tions are not named in the law, but 
the law provisions include occupa- 
tional disease by vague, general lan- 
guage or by attempted definition. I 
say “attempted definition,” because 
there is no such thing as a standard or 
exact definition. The term defies defi- 
nition. 

Seemingly, this type of law would 
be more easily administered, for the 
administrative authority would not 
seem to be bound by the rigid restric- 
tions and limitations of the schedule 
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form of law. But that is not necessarily 
the case, as there are other tests that 
must be applied when diseases do not 
fall within the common category of 
“occupational.” Such common and 
deadly diseases as pneumonia, tuber- 
culosis and heart disease occur among 
workers, just as they do among the 
non-industrial people. When then, 
if ever, may such dis- 
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to the lawyers or to the industrialists 
or to labor, although the views of all 
these parties must be taken into ac- 
count. Those views should be based 
upon informed opinion, and the infor- 
mation to be supplied by the doctors 
could be most impressive. * 
Industry, and insurance serving in- 
dustry, do not fear the granting of 
compensation to 





eases be regarded as 
occupational? The 
questions that may 
arise in connection 
with such diseases 
are very difficult and 
may often lead tolong, 
expensive and dis- 





NSURANCE rates for work- 
men’s compensation 
insurance are probably the 
most scientifically estab- 
lished rates to be found in 
any form of insurance. 


workers who fall vic- 
tims to real occupa- 
tional diseases. But 
it seems to me that 
industry cannot be 
made to carry the 
financial burden of 
compensation for all 








couraging litigation. 

In the one case, both employers 
and workers are fully informed of the 
disease conditions for which the one 
is permitted to claim and for which 
the other is liable. The coverage is not 
so broad, because of its certainty and 
definite nature. In the other case, the 
coverage may be theoretically more 
broad, but it is shrouded in such 
vagueness and uncertainty that the 
right to compensation may not be 
determined until after lengthy hear- 
ings and protracted legal process. 


HESE seem to be the alternatives 
fre present themselves in the 
development of occupational disease 
legislation, up to the present time. 

The medical profession can con- 
tribute to the study of the fairest and 
most satisfactory method of providing 
coverage for occupational diseases in 
the shape of things to come. It is a 
question that should not be left wholly 


kinds of illness and 

disease, which are the common lot of 
all and which are traceable to em- 
ployment only in the matter of time 
and not in the matter of casual rela- 
tion to conditions fairly incident to 
and characteristic of the employment! 
A word perhaps is in order with re- 
spect to those occupational diseases 
due to the inhalation of harmful dusts. 
Silicosis and other dust diseases of the 
lungs are of such a different nature as 
to necessitate different treatment than 
is accorded to other occupational 
diseases. Silicosis is of such gradual 


* In one jurisdiction, the state law has 
provided for a medical board of three 
physicians having special qualifications, 
and this board makes its findings of fact 
and conclusions upon all medical ques- 
tions arising out of claims for occupa- 
tional disease compensation. That board 
has performed a notable service. Perhaps 
in the shape of things to come, such 
medical boards shall have a most respon- 
sible part. — THe AUTHOR 
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and slow progress that it requires 
years of exposure to silica dust to 
produce disabling pathology. 

It cannot be said that an employer 
who hires a worker who has acquired 
skill and experience in his trade and 
has at the same time acquired a very 
appreciable and demonstrable fibrosis 
of his lungs, is morally or equitably 
responsible for the disability of that 
man, which occurs shortly after his 
entrance into that particular employ- 
ment. And yet there is no sure or prac- 
ticable way of apportioning the legal 
responsibility among the several em- 
ployers who have employed the same 
man at the various periods of his work 
in dust. The only practicable way is to 
attach the legal responsibility to the 
last employment. 

[here are working in dusty occupa- 
tions throughout the country, at any 
given time, thousands of men who 
have been inhaling dust for varying 
periods of time and who have already 
acquired some degree of silicosis, al- 
though perhaps not yet in disabling 
degree. These men, or miany of them, 
may at any time become either par- 
tially or wholly disabled from silicosis. 
The foundation has been laid; the 
disease already exists. We know that 
many men actually work and earn 
full wages, although examination by 
X-ray and clinically reveals the pres- 
ence of massive fibrosis. Such a man 
may go into a non-dusty employment 
for a long period. His silicosis will 
never grow less, but it does not dis- 
able. Re-entrance into a dusty occupa- 
tion may be followed shortly by the 
precipitation of disability that is due 
almost entirely to prior employment. 
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What to do with workers in these 
trades has been one of the most diffi- 
cult problems with which administra- 
tors and legislators have had to deal. 
The term “accrued liability’ has aptly 
been applied to these cases. Surely the 
pathology has accrued, although the 
basis for legal liability has not yet 
been established. 

On the day that the Legislature of 
any state establishes a liability for 
such a condition, there may be in 
existence in that state thousands of 
persons who are either eligible to 
claim for the condition or who will 
shortly be able to do so. To require 
insurance for such subnormal risks is 
analogous to requiring a fire insurance 
company to insure buildings that are 
already afire and shortly to be burned 
down. 

There is no element of risk here; it 
is assuming an obligation that is prac- 
tically a certainty. The risk is virtually 
uninsurable, and the insurance con- 
tract would amount practically to the 
purchase of liabilities. Rates cannot 
fairly measure that exposure. Some 
states have found it necessary, if in- 
dustry is not to be brought to a stand- 
still and widespread unemployment to 
result, to limit drastically the maxi- 
mum compensation allowed for dis- 
ability or death at the point where 
legal liability is newly provided for, 
and then to step up the benefits gradu- 
ally as employment and exposure con- 
tinue under the new law. 

In this way the uninsurable accrued 
liability is eliminated and industry is 
helped over the grade of the first 
years. After all, the matter of a few 
years of adjustment, following all the 
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years of neglect or denial of liability, 
is just a small price to pay for eventual 


full liability. 
PRIMARY PROBLEM 


All of this brings me to a final ob- 
servation. The great problem, the 
real problem of the future, is not in 
the payment of money benefits. It is in 
the prevention of accidents and in the 
furnishing of healthful working condi- 
tions. 

Great strides have been made in the 
field of safety during the past twenty- 
five years. Surely those measures will 
not slacken. But the surface has only 
been scratched in the field of indus- 
trial health. 

It is not within the scope of this 


paper to deal with the problem of 


general health among workers, to 
comment on the vast cost to industry 
and to the whole people of sick ab- 
senteeism, and all the other disadvan- 
directly traceable to public 
health. But if any lesson has been 
demonstrated by our past experience 
in the field of occupational or indus- 
trial diseases, it is that the next twenty- 
five years must see a great awakening 


tages 


to the importance of controlling the 
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elements that cause occupational dis- 
ease! It is the job of industry, aided 
and advised by the doctors and the 
engineers, to, study continuously the 
dangers and hazards of our industrial 
processes, to seek to establish measures 
for their control and to study the meas- 
ures for their cure or alleviation where 
they have not been prevented. 

Insurance will fail industry which 
it serves, medicine will fail the public 
to which it owes endless allegiance, if 
they do not work together for the solu- 
tion of the problems that I have indi- 
cated. The road lies clear ahead. 

Though the future is obscured by 
war clouds and though the study of 
many conditions may be thrust into 
the background by the immediate and 
imperative need of putting our every 
effort behind the war production pro- 
gram of today, yet we must plan for 
the future and be prepared at the 
proper time to do all in our power to 
advance our industrial life for the 
workers, industry and the public. 

If we give our highest endeavors, 
our sober thoughts, our intelligent 
reasons to the task, we need not fear 
the shape of things to come in the 
realm of workmen’s compensation. 





cAre You Making 





—a collection of claim stories? your own, and 
others as well? Certainly you are. In this con- 
nection don’t overlook our series of claim stories, 
appearing regularly. See page 48 of this issue. 
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@ In the Interests of Speed and Economy 





Arbitration Facilities Extended 





Six Cities, in Addition to New York, Now Offer Services of 
Tribunals to Expedite Claim Settlements and Relweve 
Congestion on the Court Calendar 





> THE URGENT war-time need on 
the part of war workers, men in the 
armed forces, attorneys and others 
for economizing in time spent in 
court proceedings in connection 
with liability cases and claims in- 
volving accidents, has led the 
American Arbitration Association * 
to expand the facilities of its Acci- 
dent Claim Tribunal to six major 
cities. 


NEw CENTERS 
Heretofore, the tribunal had 
limited its activities to the Metro- 
politan New York area, which to 
date has had more than 12,000 ac- 
cident claims referred to it for ad- 
judication. The new tribunals have 
been set up principally for the use 
of war workers in Detroit, Boston, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Chicago 
and Newark. 

The AAA has asked American 
insurance companies; both stock 
and non-stock, to utilize still fur- 
ther their facilities as a time-saving 
*See “Arbitration, Builder of Good 
Will,” by William P, Cavanaugh, in THE 
CasuALTY AND SuRETY JOURNAL for 
June-July, 1941, page 27. 





device for all concerned. The Ad- 
visory Committee of the Claims 
Bureau, Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives, has agreed 
in principle with the idea of such 
arbitration in suitable instances, 
although the committee’s action 
naturally is not binding on mem- 
ber companies. 

Several of our companies, how- 
ever, have been making good use 
of the facilities offered in the New 
York area for some time, and oth- 
ers have signified their willingness 
to extend the practice, on a more 
or less experimental basis, to the 
other six cities mentioned above. 


Goop WILL BUILDER 


One such company has submit- 
ted some 3,000 cases to arbitration 
over a period of years, and in its 
opinion the practice has had a 
beneficial effect as a good will 
builder in the field of public rela- 
tions. Awards, in the instance 
cited, were found to be about the 
same as in municipal court cases 
but the expense involved and time 
consumed were found to be less. 
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A.LL-PurPOosE Loss REPORTS 
Erie, Penna. 
Dear Sir: 

Thank you for your attention to my 
suggestion for an all-purpose loss report 
and sending me advance copy of your 
comments. [See page 61, last issue. 
— Ep.] 

Admittedly compensation would have 
to be separate but that form is now the 
same for all companies for each state and 
there isn’t much uniformity among other 
casualty lines because each company has 
a different form for each type of coverage. 

At least companies could get together 
and standardize forms and perhaps these 
could be reduced to three — (1) com- 
pensation, (2) third party claims and 
(3) property losses. 

Wi.i1aM J. RoBiInson 
-<- 
Fipetiry QuERY 
Needham, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 

Knowing absolutely nothing of fidelity 
coverage, the article on page 54 (De- 
ember, 1942) by Mr. Raymond N. 
Caverly was interesting to me, especially 
the statement by the author that the 
first printed reference to it that he could 
find was dated June 10, 1720. 

In another part of the same issue, on 
page 10, is a squib to the effect that 
Daniel Defoe “wrote a widely quoted 
booklet on Suretyship” in 1700. 
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Does Defoe’s booklet contain any 
points of interest that might have a 
bearing on Mr. Caverly’s article? An- 
other point, Defoe’s booklet was written 
about twenty years earlier than the 
advertisement to which Mr. Caverly 
refers. 

G. 

[Doubtless there are still extant cop- 
ies of Mr. Defoe’s booklet, but so far 
we have been unable to locate any 
within the confines of greater New 
York. However, definite references to 
the fact that he did write such a 
booklet on suretyship are found both 
in the New York Public Library and 
the Library of the Insurance Society 
of New York. — Ep. | 

—<- 
Drive-In INSURANCE 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
To the Editor: 

Some time ago you had an item rela- 
tive to a drive-in insurance office. Will 
you be kind enough to give us the name 
and address of this agency, as we would 
like to contact them relative to their 
building plan? 


B. 
[A. E. Nicholls & Sons, 1400 East 
Olympic Boulevard, Los Angeles. — 


Ep. ] 











PROMOTING STocK COVERAGE 
Duluth, Minn. 
Dear Sir: 

Your recent issue was most interesting 
and instructive. I read it with great 
interest and you are entitled to addi- 
tional congratulations for the insert on 
public and agency relations work. I am 
convinced that the JouRNAL has a very 
definite place in promoting stock cas- 
ualty insurance interests. 

Cuar es F. Liscoms 
<= > a 
Doc Days 
Chicago, IIl. 
Gentlemen 

One of our local papers recently made 
the statement, “‘At common law, every 
dog is entitled to one bite.’’ 


Could you verify this for us: 
N. 

When we referred this momentous 
question to one of our lawyers, he 
replied as follows: 

“The reference is substantially cor- 
rect. As a matter of fact, some states 
have gotten away from the old com- 
mon-law rule which permits a re- 
covery only if the owner of the dog has 
knowledge of its vicious propensities; 
i.e., if it already had taken a bite out of 
somebody else, and have made it un- 
necessary to prove scienter (knowl- 
edge). I believe there was a decision 
in New York State a few years ago 
holding scienter need not be proven 
where the very nature of the dog 
presumes that he is vicious. In that 
case, it was a police dog. There are also 
other decisions holding that where the 
owner violates a local ordinance (for 
example, one requiring the dog to be 
muzzled), the owner is liable regard- 
less of lack of proof of previous know!l- 
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edge of the dog’s viciousness. In any 
event, it is safe to say that it is a good 
thing for people to insure against this 
liability.” There being no guarantee 
that the first bite will not be im- 
mediately followed by a succeeding 
nibble, our suggestion would be that 
dog liability coverage, both on and off 
the premises, is in order for anyone 
who owns a dog. — Ep. 


—<-— 


ComMISSIONER’s COMMENTS 
Providence, R. I. 
Gentlemen: 

Your publication is very well regarded 
in this area and I wish you continued 
success in your most commendable work. 

J. Austin CarROLI 
Insurance Commissioner 





—-<>>— 


PopuLAR ROMANCE 
Mitchell, S. D. 
Gentlemen: 

Is there any objection to our re-using 
the cartoons and “The Romance of 
Insurance,” in our local advertising? 
Can mats or cuts be supplied at reason- 
able cost? 


A. W. WELLER 


Topeka, Kansas 

We are getting out a monthly 

letter to a number of our customers and 

we would like to know if you would 

permit us to reproduce certain material. 

We have in mind “Romance of Insur- 
ance” and ‘“‘Smiling at Ourselves.” 


[Cuts and mats are not available. 
The illustrations may be used, with 
credit to the JouRNAL, by repraducing 
directly from tear sheets. — Ep.] 
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